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MIRIAMS SORROW. 


BY MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL 





CHAPTER XLI. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


My self-possession, which had certainly deserted me in the first 
momert of astonishment, returned at the sound of Stephen’s voice. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, leading me to a chair, and then only 
relinquishing my hands as he seated himself on the opposite side 
of the fire-place—‘I am afraid the letter warning you of my 
coming has not preceded me, and I have startled you, Emily, by 
my sudden apparition. How very pale you are.” 

“ Of course you startled me a little ; my nerves have never been 
very strong since that fever; but I am all right again now, and 
ready to tell you how sincerely glad I am to see you. Miriam is 
improving daily.” : 

“Thank you”—(I don’t know whether the thanks were for my 
information about his wife, or for my own expression of pleasure 
at his arrival)—“I came as soon asI could. I had been a good 
deal shaken by my last illness—more than the dull German doctors 
seemed to imagine, Mrs. Howard, however, thinks me alarmingly 
altered.” 

“You are altered—very much.” 

“But Iam comparatively well now; and a return to my old, 
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482 MIRIAM’S SORROW. 


quiet English life will soon brace me up completely. How are 
you yourself, Emily—won’t you let me look at you?” 

I had been gazing straight into the fire ever since we had com- 
menced talking. I neither wanted to contemplate the change in 
him, nor to allow him to dwell on the alteration in myself. Apart 
from the poor sleeping girl up-stairs, we two—Stephen and I—had 
nothing henceforth to do with each other. 

“T also am comparatively well,” I replied in as cheerful a tone 
as I could assume, “and really I don’t want to hear from you, as I 
am constantly hearing from Mr. Livingston, that the few good looks 
I ever had have entirely disappeared. I assure you I still consider 
myself, in spite of all I am told to the contrary, a very passable 
young lady.” 

He came over deliberately to where I sat, and before I could 
prevent him, drew up my face with his two hands till he had it on 
the level where he could most conveniently scrutinize it. I was 
glad and thankful that it acquired no extra colour under his deter- 
mined gaze. 

“My cousin Emily,” he said, with a slight emphasis on the 
middle word, “must not be angry with me for using the privilege 
of kinship. I cannot rest till I see more clearly than I have 
yet done how much of the old brightness of cheek and eye really 
remain. You were something more than a passable young lady 
when I first saw you, Emily.” 

“ And now ?” 

I tried hard to smile, to jest, to mock both at myself and him. 
I would not be betrayed into emotion of any kind. Stephen was 
only acting under the impulse of his very benevolent nature—he 
was a man, and alike incapable of either stopping to calculate, or 
understanding if he had done so, the variety of shades in a woman’s 
feelings. I was guiltless of a thought which could wrong either 
Miriam or myself, but I had suffered something too; and with 
whatever object, carelessly or experimentally, I would not permit 
Stephen Howard, with that grave, sad voice of his, to bring the past 
before me. “And now?” I asked, looking at length courageously 
and defiantly into the ever gentle, earnest eyes bent so searchingly 
upon me. 

He made no reply at all, but returning to his own chair buried 
his face for at least ten minutes in his hands, and appeared to lose, 
during that time, even the consciousness of my presence. 

Suddenly, and just as I was about to steal from the room to 
ascertain if Miriam was awake, he looked up and arrested my 
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MIRIAM’S SORROW. 483 


“ Emily, what are your plans when I relieve you of the charge 
of Miriam ?” 

“T am going home for a week or so, and after that to the Loders 
in Switzerland. They spend the winter at Nice, and Mary (who 
is in bad health) wants to have me with her.” 

“Emily,” he said again, and this time in a voice of keen dis- 
tress, “do you at all know to what extent you are altered ?” 

Then I laid aside my light, careless manner, and spoke soberly 
and in earnest. 

“ Stephen, we have something else to talk about to-night ; some- 
thing much more pressing and infinitely more important than any 
change in the hue of my complexion. The object of my being here 
is to attend upon your sick wife; your object in coming to us is, 
I presume, to take her to your own home. We will speak if you 
please about Miriam.” 

He bowed silently and very gravely, and with a look, which I 
thought indicated a disinclination to assume an active part in the 
conversation I had suggested, prepared to listen. 

“I think in what followed I did Miriam justice. I think I 
pleaded for her as under similar circumstances I should have been 
content for a friend to plead for me. I believe I hid nothing that I 
thought might win for her a closer place in her husband’s heart. I 
know I represented in the most favourable light those errors which 
had their origin in the very strength and passion of her love for 
him, but which had hitherto told, in his calm just mind, so much 
against her. As far as I had myself apprehended the peculiar nature 
and extent of Miriam’s suffering, so far I laid that suffering faith- 
fully before the husband in whose behalf it had been endured. I 
am not conscious of having exaggerated anything I had witnessed ; 
neither, on the other hand, did I try to make it less than it really 
was. My object being to reach his heart, I went straight forward to 
the mark, not greatly anxious concerning the immediate emotion 
I might excite, but carefully avoiding imputing to him the smallest 
amount of blame in any of the miserable results which had followed 
his union with my cousin. 

I found in Stephen a very patient listener—as patient as I 
myself had proved on the two occasions when he had been the 
narrator—and I on my part did not soon grow weary of the task 
I had taken in hand. I knew it was not only Miriam’s future 
happiness that was in question, but his own. Unless she became 
sufficiently dear to him for her faults to be seen through a veil of 
love, unless, too, the love was warm and tender enough for the poor 
jealous, exacting wife to be unable to doubt it, there would be no 
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peace for either of them—it would be even better that they should 
continue to live apart. In other words, I was perfectly sure that 
if Stephen did not learn to love his wife exceedingly, he would, 
dwelling under the same roof with her, soon learn to hate her. I 
shuddered and turned sick as a picture of what their future might 
be, passed momentarily before my sight. 

I was compelled to be silent for a little while as the thought 
occurred to me that perhaps after all my interference was unwise 
and unauthorized. I had heard it said that married people should 
in nearly every case be left to fight their battles alone, that the 
meddling of any third party, with whatever kind intent, was cer- 
tain in the end to do harm. Oh, if I had done harm to those to 
whom I so fervently desired to do good! 

I turned, for the first time since I had begun speaking of 
Miriam, to look at Stephen. 

I could not see his face—that was hidden between his folded 
arms which were laid, in an attitude suggestive of some stern and 
powerful agitation, upon the table; but presently there came a 
stifled sob—another and another—and then I knew the inner 
citadel of the man’s heart had been reached; and though my own 
weak woman’s soul quailed in presence of the storm I had raised, 
I was thankful ! 

* + * . * 

How to tell her, how to break to Miriam (who awoke in the 
morning languid, feverish and depressed) that her husband had 
arrived, was waiting anxiously to see her, I knew not, I could not 
decide. She certainly was not strong enough to bear any sudden 
agitation ; independently of general physical debility her nerves 
were completely shattered; the least sound not perfectly familiar 
made her start and turn pale; the postman’s knock, even on the 
opposite side of the street, was an event to be hourly dreaded; a 
man’s step in the house (after the doctor’s usual visit) would upset 
her for a whole day. How then should I communicate to her 
those tidings which, under the most favourable circumstances of 
health and strength, would necessarily have thrown her into a state 
of wild and feverish excitement—circumstanced towards Stephen 
as she was ? 

I was puzzled, I was anxious; I was myself in a frame of mind 
very far removed from calmness or tranquillity this morning. 

Miriam had slept till a later hour than usual, only just awaking 
as her doctor arrived. After his short visit I urged her, upon his 
authority, as the day was quite fine and mild for the season (near 
Christmas we were now) to rise a little earlier and try to get down 
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stairs. It would be a change, I said, and John would be glad to 
see her in the parlour when he came in. But Miriam only shook 
her head and sighed as sick people sigh when they think their 
friends are needlessly teasing them. 

“T am sure it is very cold to-day, Emily ; you look white and 
pinched yourself—and John Livingston, kind as he is, could not 
be really pleased to see such a spectre as I am seated by the fire- 
side. Let me stay up-stairs one more day, Emily.” 

“You shall of course do as you like, dear. I only thought it 
would be good for you to go down, and I know John would be 
glad.” 

“T ought to do anything for John’s sake, Emily—you cannot 
tell how very, very kind he has been to me. I don’t believe there 
is a better person in the world than John Livingston.” , 

“T am sure of it, Miriam—he is altogether excellent.” 

“And how strange it is that so many of these altogether 
excellent people should be unappreciated. I wish you liked John, 
Emily.” 

“T do like him excessively.” 

“ Ah, but not in the right way, not as he likes you.” 

“ As he did once like me, perhaps you mean, Miriam. I assure 
you all that is over now. But what has put John Livingston into 
your head this morning. Have you been dreaming about him ?” 

“Yes, and about you. It arose I think from my awaking 
suddenly last night and hearing you let him out at the front door. 
The clock struck eleven soon after, and I went to sleep again 
thinking of you both—Enmily, you are blushing.” 

No doubt I was, but not at any recollections connected with 
poor old John. I knew that the moment had now arrived for me 
to tell what I had to tell, to Miriam. I had been assisting her to 
dress during the foregoing conversation, and our faces were 
necessarily continually brought into close proximity. This was 
the first time since I had been with her that she had volunteered 
to talk of anything distinct from her husband, and even now I 
thought it probable that some of the old jealousy was at the root 
of her anxiety for me to care more for John Livingston. 

Before I entered upon my present explanation I got her to sit 
down for the purpose of having her hair arranged. I was too 
nervous to be able to command my countenance, and Miriam had 
the jaundiced eye which would convert the least trembling of the 
lip or the faintest shade of colour into “portentous signs” to break 

her poor heart upon. 
“ A blush,” I replied lightly, “ must be an improvement to these 
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‘pale, pinched’ cheeks of mine. Miriam, I hope you will give me 
a patient sitting this morning, for I want to do your hair very 
nicely.” 

“Why should you? Iam not going down, and if I were,.John 
would not look to see how my head was dressed. Do it anyhow, 
Emily. I am tired.” 

“ Nevertheless I am resolved on making you look as charming 
as possible ; for I think my visitor of last evening will notice every- 
thing about you.” 

“Emily, what can you mean—what nonsense are you talking ? 
Doesn’t John Livingston know all my wretched history, and has 
he ever had eyes for any woman in the world except yourself?” 

“Tam sure I cannot answer that question, Miriam ; but suppose 
my visitor of last evening was not John Livingston. I never told 
you it was. Suppose it turned out to be—” 

“Stephen !” 

The name burst from her lips in a sort of shrill scream, as she 
sprang from her chair, faced me, and laid both her trembling hands 
on my shoulders. 

I put my arms round her neck, and feeling how weak she was, 
drew her gently and tenderly towards me. 

“ Dearest Miriam, will you be calm and quiet if I tell you the 
truth at once? Will you, can you bear to hear that your husband 
has arrived and is longing ardently to see you ?” 

I don’t think she heard the last words, or if she heard, heeded 
them. The inevitable tendency of her mind betrayed itself in a 
moment by fastening upon the first idea that suggested a taste of 
the poison berries on which it fed. 

“ Arrived—did you say arrived?—here, in this house—last 
night—with you all that time, till eleven o’clock, Emily !” 

Her words came out rapidly and with a strange shrillness of 
utterance, and her eyes gleamed like coals of fire. I had not had 
time to gather up her long hair and it hung now all loose and dis- 
hevelled about her white face and neck. I would not have had 
Stephen see his wife just then for a great deal. Men of his tem- 
perament—of any temperament, I should think—don’t care for 
being loved in this way. 

“Yes, Miriam,” I replied calmly (the very intensity of her 
excitement made me calm), “he was here last evening, and, as you 
say, till eleven o'clock. Shall I tell you all we talked about, or 
will you believe my simple assertion that not one word was uttered 
which you might not have heard, or which the most prejudiced ear 
could have construed into disloyalty to his wife?” 
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Her eyes sank for a moment under the steadfast gaze of mine ; 
but she twisted herself from my hold, and, grasping a chair for 
support, stood shivering violently from head to foot with a red spot 
that seemed to grow brighter every second upon each of her pale 
cheeks. 

“Miriam,” I said then, “you make me sorry for having told 
you the good news so soon; you make me sad in observing the 
little gratitude with which you receive it.” 

She pressed her hand tightly upon her heart—I had both seen 
and felt how it was beating—and looked up at me piteously and 
imploringly : 

“Emily, you should not judge me. I am not like you. If I 
could believe Stephen had come willingly—that he really cared to 
see me, that my presence would bring one ray of comfort to his 
heart, I think the joy would kill me, and I should be unutterably 
happy so to die. Emily, I charge you by all you hold sacred, by 
your hopes of Heaven, do not deceive me. You know the truth. 
Tell me, then, whether my husband has come voluntarily, and 
because he cares a little for me, or not.” 

“Miriam, I swear to you, if my word is not sufficient, that he 
has come voluntarily—come to take you to his home in London— 
and that he cares more than a little for you. Do not, I entreat 
you, shake his affection in the outset by unworthy and childish 
doubts of it. Dear Miriam, you are still a very child in some 
things, but now, for your husband’s sake, you must learn to be a 
woman in all.” 

As I spoke, she grew outwardly calmer and quieter; the glow- 
ing light disappeared from her eyes, the red burned fainter on her 
cheeks, and her whole aspect softened into something less painful 
to contemplate than it had been a while ago. The fire was sub- 
dued, if not extinguished, and I could now deal with her as with a 
rational being and introduce the common-place details connected 
with her husband’s arrival that would help, I thought, to distract 
her mind, in some degree, from the one exciting idea of the coming 
meeting. 

I took the greatest possible pains about the completion of 
Miriam’s toilet. I was determined that, in spite of herself, she 
should look her very best. She offered no further cbjection to my 
arranging her hair becomingly, though I do not believe she was in 
the. least interested in the matter. Women with feelings like her’s 
rarely include personal vanity amongst their besetting sins. 

She did not speak another word during all the time I was em- 
ployed in dressing her. I think she had enough to do in suppress- 
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ing any more external manifestations of the excitement. my news 
had awakened. When I had quite finished my task, wrapping a 
warm, bright-coloured shawl around her wasted figure, as the con- 
cluding effort to make her changed looks as little noticeable as 
possible, I told her she was ready, and asked her if she would try 
to come down. : 

“Ts he there?” she said in a voice that had grown so faint I 
could scarcely distinguish the words. 

“Yes, he is there, and eagerly expecting you. I will lead you 
to the door.” 

“ And come in with me, Emily, if—” she turned suddenly, her 
face once more in a red glow—“ if you—do not mind.” 

I smiled as I replied, pressing her poor little quivering hand, “I 
do not mind.” 

Then she threw her arms about my neck and kissed me impetu- 
ously on both cheeks, while tears, restrained till now, poured in 
floods down her own. 

“Come, Miriam, dear,” I said, “your husband will be getting 
impatient ; and do look as bright as you can or he will think you 
are not glad of his coming, after all.” 

“Not glad—!” 

Nothing followed those two words, but they expressed an in- 
finite depth of gladness that appeared too much opposed to any- 
thing I had ever seen in Miriam to be more than a momentary 
flash of light upon dark, troubled waters. : 

In some natures joy and happiness are as incapable of lingering 
as the sunbeams in gloomy caves. As a rule—it may have excep- 
tions—lI think all passionate-hearted people are encompassed with 
shadows in their journey through life, and know less of real enjoy- 
ment than the calmest, quietest, least enthusiastic of the children 
of men. 

Miriam was so weak when she began to walk that I had great — 
difficulty in getting her down the steep, narrow stairs; but she 
would not allow me to summon any other assistance, and at last 
we managed to arrive outside the parlour door. Then the throb- 
bing of her heart became so violent that I was seriously alarmed, 
and but for her entreaty that I would wait till she was calmer, I 
should have called Stephen out to us at once. 

As it was, I could only hold my arm firmly round her waist, 
press the small, cold fingers lightly in my own warm hand, and 
whisper to her to be brave and composed. 

“ Now, I am better,” she said suddenly, after we had stood thus 
for nearly five minutes; and without giving her time to retract I 
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opened the door, called to Stephen who was at the far end of the 
room looking out of the window, and in another minute had the 
satisfaction of seeing poor Miriam folded safely in her husband's 
arms—the only resting-place her loving, weary heart had ever 
coveted. 

‘They neither of them remembered my existence then, so I 
crept away and left them for the whole morning together. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
JOHNS BAD MANNERS, 


Later in the day John came to take me for a walk. It was so 
fine and bright that, he said, I ought not to stay in-doors; but for 
all the amusement I got out of him I might as well have been 
shut up in my own bed-room. He was dull and stupid in the ex- 
treme, and when I told him so he only said he was sorry, and made 
no effort to be more entertaining. All my entreaties to get him to 
return with me and dine with us, were ineffectual—just so many 
wasted words. He had letters to write, and a hundred other things 
that must be done on that particular evening, to do at his own 
lodgings—I might as well ask him to scale the white cliffs we were 
walking under as to come out that night, even for me. 

“Then let me tell you, John,” I said with an assumption of 
virtuous indignation—“ that you are not only a bear, but a very ill 
bred one. What will Mr. Howard think of your refusal to be in- 
troduced to him, and what will poor dear Miriam think of your 
declining to come to us the first day she is down stairs? I thought 
you were fond of Miriam ?” 

“T have felt a sincere interest in your cousin, Emily, and shall 
always do so, but my fondness for her does not reach the length of 
making me desirous of an introduction to her husband. Having 
him to-day, she will scarcely miss me. I should be grieved to 
appear unkind or indifferent to her.” 

“Well, perhaps Miriam may not think much about you just 
for this first day, John, but Stephen knows you are here, and in 
the habit of seeing us daily. What excuse for your non-appearance 
can I give him ?” 

“Tf you consider an excuse necessary—which I do not—you 
can tell him what I have told you of my home engagements. To- 
morrow, in the bustle and excitement of departure, my absence is 
not likely to be remarked.” 
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“ John, I do believe you are the most obstinate and prejudiced 
person in the whole world. I wish you wouldn’t be.” 

“Emmy, that is not a wise speech of yours. I am too old to 
change my nature now. Has your walk tired you?” 

“Far from it. I don’t want to go in yet.” 

“Then we will take another turn. We shall not have many 
more walks together, Emily.” 

“Some few I hope at Wildwood, if the next fortnight prove fine 
and dry. I wish it were summer, though.” 

“T don’t. The winter's gloom will suit my feelings better when 
I come to say good-bye to all my old friends. I used to think I 
should live and die at Wildwood or near it. I shall never like any 
other place half so well. 

“Oh yes, you will, John; you are going to a most picturesque 
neighbourhood, and in a few months you will feel as much at home 
amongst your new friends as ever you have done with us. I am 
sure of it.” 

“ Are you, Emmy ?” 

“ Yes, quite.” 

He did not contradict me, but after this the conversation flagged 
again, and I soon found it was time for me to be going home. We 
parted at the door of my lodgings, John promising to come rountl 
the next day, as soon as Miriam could receive him, to say good-bye 
to her. 

I was in no hurry to obtrude myself upon the pair I had left in 
the sitting-room. I had given directions to the landlady before I 
went out to take in luncheon to them about the middle of the day ; 
and so I remained up-stairs by Miriam’s fire till half an hour before 
I had ordered dinner. It was twilight now, and when I went in 
I saw at first only Stephen who looking up beckoned me to come 
in, but made at the same time a sign that I was to move noise- 
lessly. 

His wife was asleep under a heap of shawls (which he had 
asked the landlady to bring down for her) on the little hard sofa. 

“ Poor child!” he said, pointing to Miriam, and taking my hand 
in his old kind manner, as I reached the place where he was sitting 
beside her—‘“she was quite worn out; her frame is not half strong 
enough for the restless, excitable soul it encloses; why have you 
deserted us all day, Emily ?” ‘ 

“T have been walking with John Livingston. Do you find 
Miriam as much altered as you anticipated ?” 

“No; she is of course more womanly than she was, and when 
in health will be, no doubt, prettier; but I do not think the mere 
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illness she has gone through has changed her so much as—as 
nursing her has changed you.” 

“She has been flushed to-day; you can scarcely judge of her 
ordinary looks. I assure you her state of health is still very deli- 
cate. You must take the greatest care of her.” 

“T will try to do so when I get her home. Mrs. Howard is to 
be in London in another week, and then, Emily, I suppose you will 
come and see for yourself whether I am taking care of Miriam.” 

“Perhaps I may, but it is not wise to make promises. Does 
Miriam think she will be strong enough to travel to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, she says she is sure of it. I shall arrange for her to have 
every comfort—a carriage to ourselves where she can lie down all 
the time, if she likes, and the express trains, you know, get up to 
town in less than three hours.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Tam only sorry that she is to lose her kind nurse. I shall 
prove but a poor substitute for you, Emily.” 

“T think Miriam will not murmur at the exchange,” I said. 

“But she knows as well as I do how very much we both owe 
you, dear Emily. It will seriously grieve us both if you withdraw 
yourself altogether from us. You don’t intend to do this, do you, 
Emily ?” 

He took ray hand again as he spoke, and his voice had that low, 
persuasive tone in it which I had so often in the past days found 
irresistible. It had no very exciting effect upon me now. 

Not upon me; but there was another who had heard it and 
seen the action that accompanied it. Miriam’s large, wistful eyes 
were wide open and gazing at Stephen and myself as we talked 
together in the firelight. J make the discovery before he (sitting 
with his back to the sofa) was at all aware of it, and reading at the 
same time in that wan face—every trace of red had faded from it 
in her sleep—that the demon was rampant in her poor heart again, 
I thought the hour had come for me to make a bold stroke to free 
her for ever from the fiend’s suggestions, as far as J was concerned. 

“Mirian is awake,” I said, “and just in time to save me from 
the odium of declining, solely on my own responsibility, your 
proffered friendliness, Stephen. She will join with me in assur- 
ing you that I should act most imprudently in accepting it. I am 
not a young lady to be trusted.” 

Even in the flickering firelight I could see, by Miriam’s sudden 
increase of colour, that she understood me and was ashamed of 
having excited me thus to speak. As for Stephen he evidently did 
not know for a miuute or two what to make of it, and dreaded, I 
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think, as men always dread, a scene of some kind. He turned 
round to his wife, however, and put one arm caressingly over her 
as she lay. ‘ 

“My little Miriam will never venture upon such an assertion 
as that, I am very sure,” he said, fondly stroking her hair and then 
drawing her restless hands into his own. “Come to us, Emily, and 
let my dear wife tell you as I have been telling you, that however 
happy we may be in the future, we cannot do without one who 
has been so true and faithful a friend to us both.” 

The appeal was very touching, and spoken in Stephen’s most 
winning voice ; but I did not move. 

“Why won't you come, Emily; are you so tired of us already 
that you dare make no engagement for the future? I thought you 
loved Miriam by the way you used to speak of her—by the way 
you spoke of her and pleaded for her only last night. She has 
not quarrelled with you since, has she ?” 

I saw that the tears were now gathering fast in Miriam’s eyes, 
and I believed that I had nearly accomplished my purpose. 

I walked over to Stephen and gave him my hand. 

“For the last time, Stephen,” I said very gravely, “until your 
wife has learned to trust me. If I have not proved myself worthy 
of trust I have done nothing, and we will be henceforth strangers 
to each other. I can desire and pray for your happiness as well 
though I never see you as I could do were we meeting every day.” 

Miriam was fairly conquered now. She rose up and sobbing 
hysterically drew me into her arms. 

“Emily, dear, dear Emily, forgive me and try to trust me for 
the future. I know I don’t deserve that you should; I have been 
very weak, very wicked, very ungrateful; but I do love you, after 
Stephen, better than anybody in the whole world. Will you kiss 
me and say you are not angry with me now, and promise to come 
and stay with us as often as ever you can ?” 

I kissed her willingly and cordially. I always pitied far more 
than I condemned this poor, self-tormenting, impulsive, passionate 
child. And then she made Stephen and myself kiss each other 
(I can from my heart declare that I would gladly have dispensed 
with that ceremony) and we were all good friends and spent the 
remainder of the evening very peaceably and amicably together. 

For the present everything on the surface was smooth as polished 
glass ; but lest the bubbles should rise again from the depths and 
disturb that beautiful repose, I refrained, even at the united suppli- 
cations of the husband and wife, to make any rash promises in 
connection with the future. 
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It was really a pretty and a very touching sight—to me at least 
who knew so much of their past history—to see Miriam under the 
genial influence of her husband’s anxious petting. She looked so 
white and fragile, so like a lily that has been all but broken in a 
storm, that he had every excuse for lavishing those tender and 
incessant cares upon her. Nor was it anything strange to me to 
watch Stephen exercising the loving benevolence that formed a part 
of his character—he could not but be kind and tender to some one, 
and Miriam’s claim was before all others in the world—the strange, 
unfamiliar thing was to see Miriam, the pale, sad, drooping Miriam 
basking in the sunshine—swch sunshine—and to hear how her 
very voice altered and took sweeter, softer tones, under her new 
found and illimitable happiness. 

When at length I had to send Stephen away, she implored me 
not to make her go to bed, although she was even then in such a 
state of exhaustion that I wondered she did not faint outright. I 
used my authority however for the last time, and having, with the 
landlady’s assistance, succeeded in getting her up-stairs, I had the 
satisfaction of observing the poor, tired eyes close in sleep almost 
before the head was laid upon the pillow. 

I stood watching her for about half an hour, listening to her 
gentle breathing, admiring the new serenity that had come into her 
really lovely face, and wondering—with a wonder not unmixed 
with painful forebodings—whether her sorrows were indeed ended, 
her restless heart indeed hushed to a permanent repose. 

Then I went to my own room and thought over all the occur- 
rences of the day and of the evening that preceded it—and decided 
that, as far as I was personally concerned, all was very well ! 

The next afternoon Stephen and Miriam bade me an affectionate 
adieu, and started on their journey to London. 

I had one more day to remain at Dover, and then with John 
for my companion and escort I was to go for the Christmas week, 
and one week after, to Wildwood. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
A NEAR VIEW OF PAULINE’S HERO. 


I had undertaken to break to Mr. Clyne (I could never call him 
by his real name) that Stephen intended paying him a visit as soon 
as he had got Miriam comfortably settled in Wilton Place. We 
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had all come to the conclusion that as her father, this poor, indo- 
lent, selfish man, being entitled to every mark of outward respect 
his daughter and her husband had it in their power to bestow, it 
would be right to make a strong effort to win his forgiveness and 
favour. Hitherto he had only learned through my mother the bare 
facts of the case, J was deputed to give him any details he might 
choose to ask for. 

The day after my arrival at home my father procured me an 
interview with him, Janet (who was now his constant attendant) 
appearing much incensed at not having the delicate mission I was 
entrusted with, transferred to her. 

Mr. Clyne (of whom I really knew scarcely anything) received 
me coldly and with an assumption of stateliness that amused rather 
than intimidated me. I delivered my errand briefly and at once, 
and then stood patiently waiting for his reply—-not sorry to have 
this opportunity of studying, from so close a point of observation, 
the fascinating and irresistible Claude Milton who had made such 
desolation in a woman’s heart a few years ago. 

It was well I knew the marvellous effects of time and an Indian 
climate upon mere external attractions, or I might have laughed 
aloud at the idea of this yellow, shrivelled, fretful-looking individual 
ever having been the hero of the tragic story I had listened to at 
Rome. 

“T shall decline receiving Mr. Howard,” he said after nearly 
ten minutes’ pondering on my communication (he was much too 
weak a man to come to any decision at once), “so perhaps, Miss 
Emily, as you have been chosen his messenger, you will be good 
enough to write to him and tell him my resolve. It will save him 
the trouble of coming so far out of the way of his own aristocratic 
neighbourhood.” 

“T will write to Miriam if you desire it; but am I to make 
them understand that you decline receiving your daughter also, 
when she is well enough to come to you?” 

Evidently Mr. Clyne wished me at the antipodes for thus dis- 
turbing the tranquillity he considered essential to his very life. 
For a few seconds he fidgetted on his chair, frowned impatiently, 
and bit his thin lips till I felt grieved for the injury he was doing 
them. Then he said very snappishly : 

“T don't want her, but if she chooses to come I suppose she 
must. It’s not to be expected that I can care particularly for a 
girl who has not only systematically deceived me and married the 
last man in the world I could have desired her to marry, but who 
ran away from me on some wild goose chase of her own without 
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even a moment’s warning. I hate selfishness and I abhor deceit. 
I give her husband joy of her.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, half smiling at the extreme consistency of 
Mr. Clyne’s antipathies, “ Miriam may not wish to come where her 
husband is forbidden ; but I will deliver your message.” 

“IT have sent no message,” he replied petulantly; “and I 
believe, Miss Emily, you are trifling with me. What has possessed 
you to become the champion of this interesting pair? you who, I — 
think I heard, were destined by that mad woman for the high 
honour my daughter Miriam has attained.” 

His shaft was very innocent, not even pricking through the 
outer surface of my skin, but I gave him credit for intending it 
otherwise, and I hastened to conclude the interview. Without even 
noticing his last speech, I said : 

“ At any rate, I will endeavour to convey your meaning to my 
cousin as discreetly as I can. Mr. Howard will, I am sure, regret 
not having the satisfaction of pleading his own and his wife’s cause 
with you; but of course you have a right to express your dis- 
pleasure against them in any way you choose.” 

“T tell you,” he snapped, “I don’t want to express anything. 
I only want to be left in peace. Why should I see a man whose 
relationship to Pauline Mountjoy will bring all that miserable 
past vividly before me again? Of course you have heard the 
whole history—young ladies of the present day are supposed fit 
recipients of all sorts of confidences—no, I will not see him, I 
will settle a couple of thousand pounds on my daughter (hand 
some enough, I think, under the circumstances), and if you, Miss 
Emily, choose to stay quietly at home and take Miriam’s place for 
as long as I live, I will, at my death, leave you all the rest of 
my fortune which, perhaps you know, amounts to a sum not to be 
despised.” 

Here was an offer for a penniless, portionless girl! whose mind, 
too, was completely made up to live and die in single blessedness. 
I took three minutes for the inward contemplation of my extra- 
ordinary luck, and then I said very respectfully : 

“TI thought, sir, my sister Janet, had already been elected to 
Miriam’s vacant situation. Does she not suit you?” 

“ Janet's a fool!” he cried with a passionate irritation that must 
have been rather beneficial to a person of his lymphatic temperament 
—“a sentimental, lackadaisical fool. She reads poetry about as well 
as those organ men grind their beautiful instruments, and yawns 
over it as desperately as a country squire yawns over the sermon 
in his parish church. Now I will answer for it you have not lived 
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six months with Pauline Mountjoy without learning how to read 
poetry decently ?” 

“You are right, sir. I have been taught how to read it.” 

“She taught you herself, no doubt?” 

“No, her step-son, at Mrs. Howard’s request, was my in- 
structor.” 

“ Ah indeed—Miriam’s husband. Well, it’s no business of mine. 
Do you accept my offer?” 

“May I ask, sir, if I do not, what would be your alternative ?” 

“Why, I should be forced to put up with that fool Janet—I 
hate strangers—but you won't surely be such a little fool yourself 
as to refuse ?” 

“T should like to have a few hours for consideration, if you 
please, Mr. Clyne.” 

“By all means; and now, as we have finished that business 
about Miriam will you go down and tell your mother I am ready 
for my luncheon.” 

Having done which I sought my sister Janet ; and avoiding a 
repetition of the polite terms in which our amiable uncle had 
alluded to her, I gave her the substance of what had just passed 
between us. Her indignation did not in the least surprise me. 

“The sly, ungrateful, discontented old hypocrite !” she exclaimed 
_ fiercely, “after all the time I’ve wasted upon him these six weeks. 
Does he think I’ve done it for the pleasure of his society, or be- 
cause it was my duty? Duty indeed! I'll let him see what I con- 
sider my duty for the future. The abominable, yellow-faced old 
miser! And so you are to be his heiress, Emily? Upon my word, 
you have a marvellous facility for stepping out of one good thing 
into another. You'll surely get fat and rosy again now, with such 
a prospect in store for you.” 

“T have no doubt it will be extremely fattening, Janet, and, as 
you say, I certainly require something in that line. I wonder if 
papa will let me leave off cod liver oil and peruvian bark at once. 
I think T’ll ask him.” 

“Oh, you are vastly clever, Miss Emily,” said poor Janet with 
tears actually rushing to her eyes; “and I know the old proverb 
says, ‘ Let those laugh who win;’ still I think it is hardly kind—” 

“To build my own castle upon the ruins of your’s, Janet. No, 
that would not be kind at all, so before we go any further. tell me 
truly whether you really like the idea of devoting the best years 
of your life to the service of this peevish, irritable, capricious, 
and nervous man, who may live another quarter of a century, and 
is assuredly extremely likely to live till your youth is wholly 
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past. Should you, coud you voluntarily choose such an existence, 
Janet ?” 

“With the certainty of the reward at last I undoubtedly could. 
I should not hesitate a moment.” 

“Then I am very happy in acknowledging your prior right, and 
in making over any claim of my own to you. If I knew that Mr. 
Clyne would die at the end of a twelvemonth, nothing should 
tempt me to be his slave even for that time. Will you be the 
bearer of my answer to him this evening, Janet ?” 

Very willingly my sister undertook the errand, and that same 
night Mr. Clyne formally appointed her his reader, companion, and 
nurse for the term of his natural life, drawing up a will which con- 
stituted her (on the condition of her faithful performance of all the 
required duties) his sole heiress, 

Poor Janet! she had only exchanged one dream for another, 
and if the last had little poetry or romance attached to it, she will 
scarcely be censured when it is remembered that the first—which 
had plenty of both, as she at least understood them—had long ago 
vanished into thin air, and that her youthful charms were ever so 
slightly on the wane. 

The arrangement which consigned my sister almost entirely 
to Mr. Clyne’s room, left me nearly without society for the time I 
remained at Wildwood; for although mamina liked to have me 
with her as much as possible there was scanty hope of companion- 
ship in that quarter unless I chose to follow her from store-room to 
kitchen and from kitchen to store-room again; and John Living- 
ston had so much indispensable business to transact with my 
father, that his attendance any time before evening was quite out 
of the question. 

So I took my walks alone through the wintry, snow-covered 
fields—those fields which I had loved in their beautiful summer 
dress, and which were now always most provokingly associated in 
my mind with my first visit to Wilton Place. In imagination I 
could see again the dancing sunbeams, the bright blue sky, the 
trailing hawthorn boughs, and the high waving elms as I had seen 
them all that day. And then I would moralize a little on the folly 
of looking back, and of thinking that no future summers could be 
like one summer past ; and then I would feel that the north wind 
was cold and bleak as it whistled around me; and drawing my 
winter cloak together I would hasten home, and smile as they all 
told me I was getting some of my own old colour back again. I 
suppose the moralizing and the north wind together produced this 
desirable result. : 
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One day, returning from such a ramble as I have described, I 
was met at the door with the intelligence that Mrs. Howard’s foot- 
man had been waiting for more than an hour to speak to me; that 
they had asked him if he could not leave his message, but that he 
had steadily declined. I had not heard of Mrs. Howard’s arrival in 
London and I concluded at once that she had sent me an invitation 
to go and see her. 

Porson, after greeting me with the utmost respect and hoping 
I was much stronger than when I left Germany, informed me that 
his mistress had only reached home the evening before, and that 
she was very anxious to have immediate news of me. 

“T was to be sure and give you this note myself, Miss Emily, 
that I might tell my mistress how you were looking and bring back 
an answer to her letter. Will you please to read it, Miss, as I have 
already been here an hour.” 

I broke the seal and read the following : 


“Dearest Emily,—I can have uno rest or peace till I have seen 
you. Pray do not refuse to come to me at least for one day. The 
carriage shall be sent for you early to-morrow. Stephen and 
Miriam both join earnestly with me in entreating this favour of 
you. I shall reserve my impressions of the latter for the agree- 
able téte-d-téte I am anticipating. Tell Porson what hour you will 
be ready and—Believe me always, dearest Emily, your loving 
friend, PAULINE Howarp.” 


“Can you wait while I write one word in answer to this?” I 
asked of Porson when I had finished reading his mistress’s letter. * 

“Certainly, Miss, but my mistress said you would only have to 
tell me at what hour you would like the carriage brought for you 
to-morrow. I hope, Miss, you will be able to come.” 

“IT am afraid not this time, Porson. I leave home again in 
three days, and I must not rob my own family of one of those.” 

I wrote hurriedly in pencil—* A thousand thanks, dearest Mrs. 
Howard, for the kind invitation you have sent me, but I am devoted 
to Wildwood for the very short time I have now to remain here, 
prior to my visit to Switzerland. On my return, all being well, 
I will come and see you and your children, to whom give my 
affectionate love and best wishes——Your ever attached and 
grateful EMILY.” 

“P.S.—Porson will tell you that I am looking quite blooming 
again.” 

As I handed the messenger this note, I inquired concerning 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen, 
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“Mr. Stephen has got on wonderful since he has been in Eng- 
land,” was the satisfactory reply ; “but Mrs. Stephen looks a very 
delicate young lady. Martin and me consider her a good deal like 
you, Miss.” 

“Do you? She can go out now every day, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Emily, having only arrived with my 
mistress last night. I heard some of the servants say that Mr. 
Stephen is afraid for the wind to blow upon her, and that he has 
a doctor still to see her twice a week.” 

“Well, he is-quite right; she needs care. Thank you, Porson, 
for waiting so long for me; I am quite sorry you will have sucha ~ 
cold walk home.” 

“Oh, Miss Emily, I am sure it is a pleasure to do anything 
for you. We are all very sorry you have left us. Excuse the 
liberty I take in saying so much, Miss, and good-night.” 

“Good-night, Porson. Don’t forget to tell Mrs. Howard I am 
looking quite strong and well.” 

He came back after he had gone a few yards from the house to 
say, in a half hesitating tone : 

“T beg your pardon, Miss, but Mr. Stephen told me to be sure 
to give you Mrs. Stephen’s love and she would be sadly put out 
if anything prevented your coming. Master would be displeased 
with me if I had forgotten his message.” 

“ All right, Porson ; he shall know you have faithfully delivered 
it. I will write to Mrs, Stephen to-morrow.” 

I was glad to turn away from him. [I had always felt that this 
benevolent and compassionate Porson had clearer eyes than thé 
duties attached to his situation rendered necessary. 

I don’t think he believed my non-appearance on the morrow 
would “put out” Mrs. Stephen in any serious degree. 


(To be continued.) 














[A MANuscRIPrT has recently been discovered of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels,” containing 
a passage which was not before published, and which appears to have been lost, 
through the carelessness of printers, out of the copy sent to the press. Its publica- 
tion will doubtless prove very acceptable to all who are acquainted (and whe is 
not ?) with that celebrated work. } 


Suorty after the visit to the Academy of Projectors, in the Uni- 
versity of Lagoda, which has been above described, I was invited to 
repeat the visit, being assured that several new projectors had appeared, 
whose schemes far surpassed those of the former ones. I went, accord- 
ingly, and first paid my respects, as bound in courtesy, to the projectors 
I had formerly seen. I found the one who was engaged in petrifying 
the hoofs of a living horse, the one who was extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers, the agriculturist who was employing swine as ploughmen, 
and the breeder of naked sheep, all very much as I had left them. The 
trainer of spiders, however, showed me a pair of silk stockings made from 
their webs, which, he assured me, were as strong as those of ordinary silk, 
though very much lighter. His chief difficulty, he told me, was the pug- 
nacious and cannibal-like disposition of his spiders, which were apt to 
kill and devour one another. He hoped, however, in time, to teach them 
gentler manners, and to induce them to be content with their proper diet 
of flies. 

On visiting the Professor who had devised a machine for composing 
books, I found him intent on a scheme which he considered as of far 
greater importance, the constructing of a machine for performing the 
most abstruse calculations as accurately as the most expert arithmetician, 
and far more expeditiously. Good breeding would not allow me to 
express any incredulity, so 1 heartily wished success to his invention. 

The next projector whom I visited had a scheme for supplying the 
deficiency of navigable rivers, by canals which were to be carried, by 
aqueducts, over rivers and valleys and through the centre of hills, which 
were to be bored for that purpose, to the great advantage of internal com- 
merce. I told him that, in my country, we were accustomed to talk in 
derision of castles in the air, but that the idea of canals in the air had 
never occurred to us. 

The projector whom I next visited, spoke with scorn of canals, and 
proposed the contrivance of a huge kettle, the vapour from which was to 
set in motion a gigantic pair of oars, and thus impel a ship rapidly against 
wind and tide, He expected also by means of such a kettle, to set in 
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motion the wheels of a carriage, and drive it forward at a rate exceeding 
the speed of a horse in full gallop. 

Another projector announced that he had discovered a new kind of 
air, much lighter and more buoyant than common air, and this he pro- 
posed to enclose in a bag having a kind of basket attached to it in which 
aman might seat himself, and thus be born aloft and sail through the 


- air, When disposed to descend, he might let out some of the light air, 


and thus come down gently. I asked him whether he had made any 
provision for his safety in the event of any accident happening to his 
apparatus, which might cause a fatal fall. He assured me that this point 
also had not escaped his attention ; and he showed me a machine like a 
large umbrella, to which a man might attach himself and thus descend 
from the greatest heights, and alight on the ground as softly as a feather. 

The next projector I visited was constructing a huge chest to be filled 
with air, and let down to the bottom of the sea, with men inside of it, 
who would be supplied with fresh air by means of barrels-full sent down 
to them from time to time. They would thus be enabled, he said, to fish 
up goods from a wreck, or to lay the foundation under water of piers that 
were to be built. 

Another projector informed me that he expected to convert clay into a 
metal as bright and as hard as silver, but: considerably lighter, and there- 
fore for some purposes more convenient. I told him that in our country 
there had been for ages many projectors, who had set themselves to con- 
vert lead into silver or gold ; but that to convert clay into silver, or into 
anything at all like it, was a scheme which had never entered their heads. 
I took my leave of him with hearty wishes for his success. 

The next projector that I visited was devising a mode of preparing by 
some chemical compounds plates of metal and sheets of paper, to receive 
and retain images of buildings or other objects on which the sun was 
shining, so that one might take a correct portrait of any one in a few 
seconds. I could not understand much about his chemical preparations, 
but took care to express no doubt of the successful result. 

I next visited a projector who assured ime that he had acquired the 
art of drawing down lightning from the clouds, and, moreover, of produc- 
ing a kind of artificial lightning, of which he expected to make such an 
application as to be able to convey through the air, or under the sea, 
messages with lightning speed between the most distant places, so that 
we should be able hereafter to hold rapid communication with our friends 
in the antipodes. I told him that, in that case, he would come up to 
the boast of Puck in Midsummer Night’s Dream, who could “put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes.” He assured me that Puck was 
but a snail in comparison with his proposed lightning messages, which 
would accomplish the feat in less than a fifth of the time. 

This scheme appeared to be the wildest of all that I had heard of ; 
but I took care not to express any incredulity. 


The next projector that I yisited (whose name, I recollect, was Dra’ 
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Nodle) bewailed our having been so long content to light our streets 
with a feeble glimmer of oil-lamps. He had discovered, he said, a mode 
of extracting a vapour from coal or wood, which might be collected in a 
large chamber, and thence distributed through tubes to distant places, 
and then lighted at the ends of the tubes, when it would produce a bril- 
liant illumination. He had also discovered, he said, a mode of preparing 
a substance from water which would burn with the most intense heat ; 
and a lump of common lime heated by this would become so brilliantly 
luminous that it might be advantageously employed in the light-houses 
constructed for the benefit of mariners. 

I assured him that I had no doubt that all these things when accom- 
plished would prove highly serviceable to mankind. 

Another projector lamented the waste of time and labour expended 
on ordinary spinning wheels and looms. He was devising a machine 
that would spin, with perfect accuracy, a great number of threads at once, 
and another which would weave them into cloth, so that one man would 
be able to do the work of more than twenty. 

I next visited one of -the chemical projectors, who was contriving a 
composition which would have the effect of rendering the human body 
insensible to pain, so that a man might undergo the amputation of a limb 
or any other such operation, without feeling the slightest uneasiness. 
Most welcome, I assured him, would such a medicament be to all humane 
persons. 

Still more beneficial to mankind was the scheme, if it could but 
succeed, of a projector who proposed to stop the ravages of one of the 
most dreadful kinds of pestilence that ever afflicted the human race, a 
painful, loathsome, and most dangerous disease, spreading by infection 
from one to another, raging, like a fierce conflagration, and threatening to 
depopulate whole regions. His plan was to infect his patients, while yet 
in sound health, with a kind of venom obtained from the body of a cow. 
This would produce, he said, a very slight and mild kind of disease, 
which would have the effect of fortifying the constitution against that 
other most dangerous malady. It seemed to me a very strange notion 
thus to encounter a disease with a disease: but the projector appeared to 
have no doubt of its success. 

I then proceeded to examine the new invented telescopes, which 
greatly exceeded in size those I had before seen in the flying island, and 
which I have above described ; one of them was so large that I was able 
to walk into it without stooping. The astronomer who had contrived 
these telescopes, assured me that by the aid of them he had discovered 
several new planets, two of them very large, and more distant than any 
heretofore observed, and a great number of very small ones, much nearer 
to the earth ; and he expected hereafter to be able to add to the number 


of these. He assured me also that he could distinguish any object on’ 


the moon as large as a good sized gentleman’s house. 
Lastly, I paid a visit to the political projectors ; among whom was a 
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new one who greatly interested me, by his description of a scheme for the 
humane and effectual reformation of criminals. He proposed that any 
one convicted of an assault and robbery, should receive the sentence of a 
long term of imprisonment and hard labour, but should be well fed and 
lodged, should do only a moderate amount of work, and should be released 
long before the end of the term, and left at liberty, with money in his 
pocket. 

It was expected that the severe wording of the sentence would impress 
his mind with a due sense of the heinousness of his crime, while the 
leniency actually shown him would call forth his gratitude, and awaken 
all the good. feelings which had been latent in his breast, and thus pro- 
duce a reformed character. 

When I asked the projector, what had been the result of the experi- 
ments tried, he was forced to admit that in most instances, the first use 
that the released criminal made of his liberty was to commit some fresh 
outrage. He hoped, however, that in time this humane and generous 
proceeding would bring criminals to a better mind. 

Thus I took my leave a second time of the College of Projectors. 








A DREAM OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY 8S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


———. 


At eve when wearied with my toil, 
I mused in quiet in my chair ; 
And through the open window came, 
-In cooling waves the odorous air, 


Won from the slowly folding flowers, 
That under opened blosoms swung ; 
And where like gleaming bowers of gold, 
Laburnum bloom in sunshine hung. 





Sleep came upon me and a dream, 

With fairies thronged, upon me grew ; 
And unto each the laughing queen, 
Full-blown and dew-drenched roses threw. 





A DREAM OF THE FAIRIES. 


While round my chair they danced about, 
And with the fragrant roses played ; 

I saw gem-rimmed an ivory bowl, 
Upon a bank of blue-bells laid. 


The bowl was filled with cold bright dew, 
From which each merry fairy sipped, 
Like rills their tiny laughter flowed, 
The tripping wantons ! cherry lipped ! 


Young twittering birds around me flew, 
The fairies gambolled at my feet ; 

I saw their little silver wings, 
Like closing leaves of lilies meet. 


The sportive elves still round me came, 
And flung their roses in my face ; 
And then they ran ‘mong purple vines, 

Deep amber plumaged birds to chase. 


They frisked about my knee and smiled, 
And then they whispered in my ears ; 

I felt I could not sleep when teazed 
With such a pretty host of dears. 


Around the roses still they flung, 

And laughing moved their silver wands, 
Then sang a strain I faintly heard, 

“We fly, we fly, to flowery lands.” 


Among the blue-bells next they hid, 
A moment only lost to view ; 

Then hand in hand they danced around, 
The ivory bow] of sparkling dew. 


I woke : that dream was like the thoughts, 


That charm us when the heart is young ; 


When cloudless joys and roses make, 
The rarest pleasures seen or sung ! 
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PART THE FIFTH.* 


THE SURPLUS WOMEN. WHAT ARE THEY TO DO FOR BREAD? 
THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 





A oreat “sensation” was created in Society when, some two or three 
years back, a courageous Voice was heard proclaiming in this Country, 
the necessity of educating females with a view to their self-support. 

The doctrine was new, startling, and to nine-tenths of its auditors 
absurd if not criminal. Teach girls, like boys, to live by their industry 
or talent !—give them a handicraft or profession !—make women inde- 
pendent of men—fie! fie! the idea was absolutely immoral! And where 
was the necessity? were not women born to get married ? 

It was the old story—the ancient creed ; to a certain extent true, and 
beautiful in its day when it was devoutly believed in by men and women, 
and accepted as the rule of life. But in the nineteenth century when 
everything, not immutable, has changed and that so completely that our 
first Parents would have some difficulty in recognising their descendants, 
—in the nineteenth century, we say, the old story, the ancient creed is 
little more than the ruined, withered husk of the chrysalis from which 
the brilliant butterfly has departed. 

In our second paper we perhaps demonstrated the fact that a husband 
was a valuable possession, in the present day not always to be secured by 
youth or beauty, intelligence or virtue. Men are not all marrying men 
in the times upon which we have fallen; and this phenomenon is wit- 
nessed, to their sore distress, by many thousands of the young women of 
England when the question of ‘a home” becomes urgent and the future 
looms dimly and drearily upon their timid perceptions. 

Why the grand social obligation has come to be disregarded by those 
whose duty it is to take the first step towards its fulfilment and “ pro- 
pose,” it is not of immediate moment to inquire. The census of 1861 
forces upon us the knowledge of the previously unsuspected fact that we 
have a surplus adult female population of nearly 600,000: and the result 
of investigation is to show that of the women comprising it, the majority 
eat their bread in bitterness and incertitude. These facts dispose of the 
favourite idea that, as formerly so now, daughters require only to be edu- 
cated with a view to getting ‘settled”—that is married. 

The courageous Voice, nothing admonished by the chut! chut! of 

*For the first, second, third, aud fourth papers of this series, vide ‘* The Rose, 
The Shamrock, and The Thistle,” Nov, and Dec, 1862, and Jan. and Feb. 1863, 
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the timid ; nothing disconcerted by the sneers of the selfish ; and nothing 
ruffled by the coarse merriment of the jester, continued, in the calmness 
of conviction, to insist upon the nxcessiry of meeting the new state of 
things out of which, and which only, could arise the excess of females in 
England. 

“THE MISSING MEN” had not been swept off the face of the earth ; war, 
pestilence and famine were not accountable for the void in our country 
ef the strong arms upon which it was surely ordained that the weaker 
should lean for support ; and the Registrar-General’s Returns proved that 
the births of boys and girls had not deviated from the law of numerical 
proportion between the sexes: three or four per. cent more males than 
females being born, on an average. ‘To those who took the trouble to 
ascertain what had become of the men who, if the old story were not 
now-a-days ’a fiction and the ancient creed as to marriage unquestionably 
a thing of the past, would have been as brothers, sons, and husbands 
pioneering the way of two-thirds of “oUR sIX-HUNDRED-THOUSAND,” the 
statistics of emigration explained the mystery of their disappearance and 
showed the “ bearded darlings” keeping bachelor’s-hall at the antipodes. 

The courageous Voice insisted ; and if the auditors sometimes waxed 
weary and yawned ; if they sometimes grew savage and uncharitable ; if 
the buffoon grinned and broke out in loose jests; if the mohawk 
flourished his weapon and spared not; if chivalrous men felt too much 
pain in the idea of fair and delicate girls learning to make their own way 
in the world, to believe in the necessity of fitting them for the toil ; if 
women, happy and cared-for, to whom “to-morrow” was but the repetition 
of “*to-day’s” comforts and blessings ; if these, the favourites of fortune, 
paid no attention to the warning of the Voice or lifted up their white 
hands in deprecatory astonishment at the “nonsense” it uttered ; why, 
it still insisted,—still made itself heard,—and still pleaded the cause of 
the helpless, with the energy of conviction and the eloquence of truth. 

By degrees, a suspicion began to be entertained that this Voice, so 
valiant, so earnest, so importunate, was not a mere brutum fulmen or the 
dreary wail of some restless, desponding women whose plea was seconded 
by a few weak-minded, tea-drinking men addicted to elegy and devoted 
to the sex. People commenced to look about them ; to glance at the 
general aspect of the case, in a lazy superficial sort of way admitted, 
and to drawlingly ask one another, “If really, after all, there was any 
just cause for a change in the education of girls?” 

It was true, the young men were, very naturally, attracted to the 
new Colonies by a readier mode of making a fortune than in the slower 
process of staying in England and carrying on their fathers’ business ; 
they went to the diggings and the placers ; and as the discomforts and 
dangers of the bush-life and the miner’s bivouac were too much for 
delicately bred young women, the latter were, very properly, left behind 
“until called for.” 

And as the inquirers lifted up their large, blue, bright, good-tempered 
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looking eyes and stroked their beards or fondled their moustaches, they, 
perhaps, could not help remarking what an uncommon number of nice, 
good-looking, genteel young girls, blushing into womanhood, were getting 
on hand; what a multitude of plain young persons with scant recom- 
mendations for beauty ; and what a gathering of elderly females, widowed 
and married and single, were, somehow or other, wandering up and down 
the high-ways and by-ways of life in quest of employment and bread. 

“Were there no fellows to care for them?” and the bright-blue eyes 
of our manly enthusiast sparkle with astonishment and anger. 

We reply to the true-hearted, high-minded Englishman, — None. 
Colonial enterprise and the gold-fields take away the sons and brothers ; 
grim death steps in and hurries off the husbands and fathers; or the” 
fever of speculation, culminating in ruin and bankruptcy, does the 
work and drives from the sacred hearth of home and into the wilderness 
of the world, the helpless women. 

The courageous Voice was still heard, and its admonition not alto- 
gether, as the wind that passes by, unheeded. 

Some good was working. 

Fathers with many daughters whom no manceuvring on the part of 
the mothers, and no amount of good looks and good qualities on the side 
of the girls, could get off their hands, might have suspected that if the 
girls could only be taught how to earn their own bread, in the absence 
of one to earn it for them, it would spare them a world of anxious care. 

: Husbands whose trading or professional exertions formed the sole de- 
pendence of wives and children, perhaps thought with anguish on the 
bed of sickness or in the hour of death, of the privations and perils of 


j the beings dearer than life, when the hand was unstrung, the brain 
paralyzed, the heart cold for ever that had toiled unceasingly for their 
¢ support. 


If in the pressure, often overwhelming, of a business-man’s daily 
occupations, no time is left to him to accurately weigh the importance 





‘ of the question—WuHat CAN THEY DO FOR BREAD, these cherished and 

1 helpless creatures /—can it be doubted that it presents itself, if not fre- 

1 quently, for men are sanguine, and fathers, as mothers, slow to believe 

a that a daughter whose loveliness gladdens their eyes and whuse amiability 

r refreshes their jaded spirits, shall not be sought in marriage,—can it be 

y doubted, we ask, that the question sometimes presents itself and that 
the response sends a pang through the father’s heart? 

* NoTHING—ABSOLUTELY NOTHING ! 

. The needle? bah! the Sewing-machine has triumphed; the thing 

‘ of iron has displaced the slender finger of flesh-and-blood. 

3 Tuition? ah me! and the Times crowded to overflow with the eager 

be advertisements of the homeless and friendless: and the fact on record, 

d of FIVE HUNDRED craving candidates for onn situation. 


Companionship? alas! the badge of servitude and it may be the yoke 
of the supercilious and the low-born for the daughter of the gentleman. 
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Was there no other, no newer, more hopeful employment for females ? 
no avenue which a throng of applicants had not utterly choked-up ;— 
where all had not come to a dead-lock, looking in each other’s pale face 
with the bitterness of rivalry ;—whence the new comers had not to turn 
back in despair to struggle for a season with want and misery ;—to starve 
in some wretched dwelling ;—to seek a refuge beneath the cold and 
calmly-flowing waters or—descend into the streets. 

You shudder, ladies, and it is well. 

Is the picture true, dear readers—or are we playing upon your sup- 
posed credulity and painting “sensation” scenes that like many—but not 
all—sensation matters are 


‘¢ The baseless fabric of a vision ?” 


To fathers and to mothers,—to daughters who have been compelled 
to turn their steps from a home no longer theirs, a home whence the 
hearse has moved in slow procession, with their friend, protector, 
guardian—to these we look for an answer to our question. 

Loyal, generous, formed for domestic happiness, and loving dearly 
their own firesides, Englishmen cannot be suspected of indifference to the 
fate or welfare of their wives and daughters, their mothers and sisters, 
If they have not sufficiently, or at all, considered the forlorn and perilous 
position of a female in this country left to her own miserable resources 
for subsistence, it is not that they are wilfully negligent or selfishly blind. 
Routine notions ; business pre-occupations ; want of reflection not of 
tenderness ; a habit of regarding the bright side only ; and an adherence 
to the old and honest creed that man’s duty to woman is to protect and 
provide for her; woman’s, when a wife, to preside over home, and to 
make it the centre of peace and joy for husband and children—all this 
will explain and palliate what would, otherwise, redound but little to the 
credit of men. And thus we learn how it is that the majority of fathers, 
unwarned by the manifold proofs of its urgency, to this day ignore the 
NEcEssITY of giving their daughters a surer means of self-support, 
if by God’s will called to it, than offered by a superficial education, 
a few half-learned accomplishments ; and—the needle. Yet the signs of 
the times are numerous and salient: he who runs may read: and that a 
great social change is taking place around us cannot escape the observa- 
tion of one who watches events however imperfectly. 

The discovery of gold in California, Australia, New Zealand, and 
British Columbia ; the consequent and continuous exodus of men in the 
flower of life and of all ranks, dazzled by the hope of wealth or com- 
petence speedily acquired ; the prodigious facilities of locomotion created 
by the railway and steam-navigation compressing time and space into the 
smallest possible compass, opening up communication with the least 
known and hitherto inaccessible regions and offering to the restlessness 
of youth weary of inactivity, the old world and high-pressure gentility, 
the potent temptations of a total change of scene, habits, manners and 
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modes of action ;—and finally, the morbid ambition peculiar to our age, 
which urges the young men of the nineteenth century to sink their origin 
and aspire to a higher position than that of their fathers: these causes 
have combined to produce an evil which has taken all by surprise and 
inspired the deepest solicitude: an evil coming before us in the strange 
and terrible form of a surplus of adult females, amounting to “ six- 
HUNDRED-THOUSAND,” little prepared to encounter the responsibilities of 
self-support and protection, and for two-thirds of whom there is no other 
provision than their own industry affords. 

Can these great and grave facts, bearing sad and bitter fruit, alto- 
gether escape the attention of thoughtful fathers and anxious mothers ? 
Can they see James, and Harry, and Albert, and even “Freddy the 
youngest” of the brothers of “ the girls,” all start for the diggings, in high 
glee and with golden expectations ; and not consider that as the places 
are vacant at their own firesides, so are they vacant at those of many 
others : not reflect that the gallant high-hearted young men are off and 
away perhaps never to return, and that their own sons are, or ought to 
have been, the suitors, and in time the husbands, of their neighbours’ 
daughters. Yet they go; and with them goes more of the manhood, 
youth and chivalry of Old England than can be spared having a due 
regard to the welfare of the helpless and pining women that are left 
behind. 

When a professional man or one engaged in business or mercantile 
pursuits, liable, as so being, to the hazards of trade in a day of gigantic 
and perilous ‘speculations, and encountering the eager competition of a 
host of watchful rivals,—when a tender, conscientious father looks round 
upon his daughters, young, ingenuous, delicate and accomplished, reared 
in the midst of comfort if not of luxury, knowing nothing of the anxieties 
and evils of life, nothing of the pinching wants that dig the grave of the 
desolate widow, the famished sempstress, the worn-out governess, it is 
difficult to conceive that he never says to himself, “ Will this happiness 
last ? poor darlings will they always have the comforts of home?” When 
the admiring parent greets the smiling faces of his children, sees each 
blooming girl prettily occupied with some elegant trifling, watches her 
fairy fingers manceuvring the crochet-needle, exercising the pencil, fabri- 
cating a flower in paper or wax, gliding over the harp: when he listens 
to the fresh young voices that discourse, in their gladness and innocence, 
as if the world were made without shadow, and life a brilliant panorama 
of delights— 

‘* Honour, riches, marriage, blessing, 
Long continuance and increasing 
Hourly joys,” — 
as the tender maidens take care to recollect that Shakespeare sung more 
than two hundred years ago: when an English father gazes on this happy 
group, unspeakably dear to his bosom, it is scarcely possible to compre- 
hend how it is that, bearing in mind the signs of the times, and the un- 
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certainty of all earthly possessions, he should not ask himself in alarm : 
“ And if a crash came and they should have to get their own bread, 
poor things ! would these flimsy accomplishments enable them to live?” 





‘* Ay ; there’s the rub.” 


If he have a few thousand pounds to give to each of the gentle 
ereatures who look up to him for everything, may they not be dissipated 
or lost by the very man to whose love and loyalty he confides her: may 
not misfortune dog the steps of his son-in-law !—sickness, death—some 
one or other of the numerous ills that await mortality, throw the child 
of his bosom upon the world’s charity for sympathy and her own frail 
hands and unexercised judgment for subsistence. And what then if he, 
their father, be no more? 

Yea—what then ? 

We will pursue the inquiry, dear reader; and first examine into the 
position of a widow in the middle and humbler classes of society, for it is 
not only a man’s daughters who find themselves homeless by his death. 
What is the situation? Too frequently that of poverty and utter help- 
lessness : the calamity increased by the burthen of children for whose 
maintenance the mother is without any means or prospect of providing. 
The husband dies ;—professional, tradesman or shop-keeper, it is in far 
too many cases with the same result to the afflicted family: a little 
furniture, a trifle of plate or plated ware, a few pounds and many debts. 
Truly the bitterness of death and the agony of bereavement are increased 
tenfold by the drear vista before them,—the gaunt misery that steps 
over the threshold and crouches down on the hearth as the corpse of the 
beloved is carried out. Why should this be? Naturally the cruellest 
of blows to the hearts of both wife and children, it is not necessary, nor 
is it right, that the death of the father and the husband should prove the 
downfall and destruction of home. Yet that, in a majority of cases, it is 
so in England, whose “homes” are famed as the happiest under heaven, 
cannot be denied. Our “volatile neighbours, the French,” manage the 
matter differently : the widow mourns with sincerity ; her grief is pro- 
found: but the business goes on as before ; the fire is not extinguished 
on the hearth ; the children have still a mother’s soothing care ; food, 
raiment, shelter, education, and a provision for the future. Very strange 
all this—but very true. Why are the grave, pensive, money-making 
English less fortunate in their arrangements? <A clue is put into our 
hands: the key to the enigma furnished. ‘The training, discipline, and 
education of the Englishwoman unfit her for business: she is one of the 
best wives in the world, one of the tenderest mothers,—but as a rule 
she is nothing in the counting-house ; nothing in professional details ; 
nothing in the mysteries of trade. She may, and does sometimes, do a 
little at serving in the shop, at receiving customers, at making apologies 
for the absence of the husband and for her own inability to prove his 
substitute ; but she breaks down in utter helplessness and desolation if 
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the direction of affairs devolve upon her. Again: improvidence, extrava- 
gance, are said to be with us the order of the day: it is affirmed that 
the old and golden maxims of prudence and saving economy are, like 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack,” voted insuperably vulgar; no man would 
be suspected of a desire to “take care of the pence ;” to live within 
bounds and to have an eye to the future is, we are told, mauvais ton and 
impolitic ; to commence a reserve-fund an act of absolute insanity. 

Once more—How is this—and why ? 

Because in the present day, men and women will live in a style 
neither right nor requisite in their position. A fine house, fine clothes 
and luxurious table ; the primeurs of the season, and expensive wines are 
not uncommonly held matters of course by the family whose dependence 
is not on landed estate or funded property, but on the life and earnings 
of ene man. The sumptuary laws, since their repeal in this country by 
the most high and mighty Prince King James the First, being a cobweb 
of the dark ages that when lovingly laid before us by the Antiquary, 
provokes an O la! or a sneer of contempt, far be it from us, dear reader, 
to desire their resuscitation or to imply that Her Majesty’s lieges, male 
and female, ought to be restrained by Act of Parliament from wearing 
what quality and quantity of Saxony and Genoa, of satin and lace, of silk 
and lawn, they may find agreeable on a summer’s-day ; or what number 
and’standard of gold chains, rings, pins, bracelets and brooches, gleaming 
with precious stones, he, she, and they may deem inseparable from the 
glory and dignity of their appearance. But we are at liberty to remark, 
and regret if it so please us, that in the fashion and texture of dress, there 
is not always an observed or observable difference between the hand- 
some and princely Bridegroom, in whose happiness all England rejoices, 
and the young gentleman who sits on a high leather stool from ten till 
four in a counting-house, and draws quarterly his modest salary of one 
hundred a year. 

This is a free country: it is our boast and highest honour; and as 
one of the evidences, if the till be heavy and the good-man complaisant, 
the grocer’s spouse may “ walk in silk attire,” wearing the richest satins and 
velvets, the rarest sables, and heightening the effect of her splendour by 
jewelry as costly as that of Her Grace. We are everywhere met by a feature 
of the day—a desire to cope with the superior ; to pass for being richer, 
better, more prosperous and important than the individual is; and this 
pitiful vanity leading to undue and wasteful expenditure of means, 
a forgetfulness of the precariousness of life and an utter disregard of 
what the morrow may bring forth. There is no balance at the year’s 
end of the year’s income; perhaps that of the next is partially fore- 
stalled. But the family have lived “in style,” kept up appearances, 
outshone their neighbours, and, in their circle, “led the fashion” and 
created an immensity of envy and jealousy. 

At length the blow comes and often in the twinkling of an eye. An 
unlucky speculation ; a failure; its result, suicide or a broken heart; 
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perhaps it comes inthe shape of a‘railway accident, an apoplectic stroke ; 
a piece of orange peel on the pavement ; a runaway horse that throws his 
wder. And the bell tolls ; for the one thread of existence upon which 
depended the comforts and luxuries, the necessaries and superfluities of 
wife, sons, and daughters is snapped in twain. 

And the house is a house of mourning truly ; the widow in her weeds, 
poor, pale, troubled and helpless ; uot knowing what on earth to do for the 
best ; where to ask counsel ; how to provide for Elizabeth, and Jane, and 
Mary, and Adelaide, and dear little Bab ;—in what way to continue to 
Bob, and Dicky, and Rufus, and “baby Fred,” their pocket-money, and 
toys and sweets, and schooling ;—nay even their daily bread. 
¢ With a furrowed brow, a tear-dimmed eye, a white and quivering 
lip,—with a thin, poor hand pulling to pieces a tradesman’s bill or a 
lawyer's letter, and dropping the fragments into the fender ;—with a look 
dazed by woe, and a paralyzing consciousness of utter, utter incapacity 
to face the future and to battle with the strong for bread, the woman, 
yesterday a wife in the enjoyment of “every comfort,” words dear and 
eloquent to English ears, is to-day a widow, desolate and destitute ; 
a mother with nothing but her uncultured faculties and her frail strength 
for her own and her children’s support. 

And what can she—what is she to do? 

Ay: that’s the question ; it is soon answered: the light breaks in 
upon her. Her eldest girl will “go out.” But tenderly reared, super- 
ficially educated and, as she and her friends think, highly accomplished, 
what can a young girl do when adversity darkens her path—when the 
bankruptey or death of her father bids her go from home and seek a 
subsistence. She knows nothing of any trade or méticr.; she may have 
occasionally fashioned her own bonnets and altered her own gowns ; but 
recoils naturally and pardonably from becoming a milliner or dressmaker. 
She will “go as governess,” and her fond mother, “ mamma,” or “ma” as 
the phrase may be, turns pale at the proposition, but thinks it “ the best 
thing,” and yields her consent with the fibres of her heart bleeding at the 
idea of her “ poor dear husband’s child having to earn her own bread.” 

Woman's lot, Madam, woman’s lot now-a-days ; not creditable to man 
and not designed by his Maker no doubt; but nevertheless un fait 
accompli, and so ruthlessly, that nor wife, nor widow, nor blooming 
maiden not forming one of “the upper ten thousand” can in the present 
age, feel quite certain—“ quite, quite certain’—that she shall not one 
morning wake to find that the lot has fallen to her. 

So the poor young lady takes in the Zimes and reads over all the 
advertisements lest by accident one “ for a governess” should have “ got 
into the wrong place—perhaps among those for horses, or errand-boys, 
or thé dentists, or the people that buy wardrobes and regimentals for 
exportation.” And mamma, poor, dear, broken-hearted Mamma puts on 
her spectacles with a trembling hand and, with a tear that she tries to 
hide, helps her darling to find out the magic words “ WANTED A GOVERNESS,” 
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and when they succeed lo! there are four-hundred-and-ninty-nine com- 
petitors in the field. 

Gop help them—mother and daughter both! True the poor young 
thing has no talent, no vocation, no solid acquirement: she cannot im- 
part her ideas for she has never learned how to think ; and she knows 
not in what way to deal with the mind of a child, that tabula rasa 
on which the purest and the loftiest of human intelligence ought to 
print its traces. She has some vague recollection of “ Mavor’s Spelling,” 
and “ Mrs. Barbauld,” of “ Murray’s Grammar,” and “ Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions ;” of “ Lempriere,” “Guy,” and “Goldsmith,” but “leaving Mrs. 
Triple-genteel’s Seminary,” and the necessity of “keeping up her music,” 
by three hours per diem at the Piano, have tended to damage her remem- 
brance of what these venerable authors contained. Our young friend’ is 
pale, light-eyed, flaxen-haired, with a slim figure, a slight hand, and a 
timid look ; she is skilled in bead-purses, in embroidery and crochet ; 
does not invariably omit the aspirate; can say “Comment vous portez 
tous ?” and can conjugate the verbs Avoi and Etre: her failure might 
therefore excite little surprise if much sympathy ; but if she were even 
educated, intellectual and accomplished, une femme faite as our neighbours 
say, qualified to teach, and loving the office of instructress, the blank 
might fall to her all the same as to some fair simpleton and for this 
saddest of all reasons, there is but ONE PRIZE in FIVE HUNDRED CHANCES. 

We hear a flutter of excitement ; a murmur of scepticism. One in 
five hundred : now that 7s impossible.” 

Pardon, dear reader: it is possible; probable ; nay more, positive 
fact. And_ if every lady secking for a governess through the medium of 
an advertisement were to acquaint the Public with the precise number of 
the letters posted to her initials at the Circulating Library or the Agency 
indicated, we should most unquestionably gather abundant proofs that 
when “Mrs. Stone,” in the month of November last, published in the 
Times, that to a single advertisement for a governess, she had been favoured 
with jive hundred replies, she was merely recording a fact unhappily of 
common, if not daily, occurrence. 

Five HUNDRED petitioners for ONE poor governess-situation; and 
among the four hundred-and-ninety-nine unsuccessful candidates, is it ex- 
travagant to conclude that when hope vanished, a mental pang was inflicted 
upon many a trembling heart? But we have other “facts” in support of 
the cause for which we plead : two will be sufficient for the moment. In 
addition to Mrs. Stone’s evidence, we possess that of the able and eloquent 
advocate of female emigration, the Rev. John Garrett : this gentleman stated, 
publicly, that he knew an instance in which four hundred and fifty can- 
didates presented themselves for a situation as nursery-governess, the duties 
of which were to be rewarded by the liberal salary of “ fifteen pounds per 
annum.” Again, Mr. Morrish, the English contractor for the Refresh- 
ment-department of the International Exhibition of 1862, sent a letter to 
the morning papers in which he mentioned that he had received appli- 
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cations for the office of Waitress, from three thousand most respectab.e 
young persons all furnished with unimpeachable testimonials of character 
aud ability. 

That a rush of this kind upon one or two means of earning a liveli- 
hood should take place may appear to some as arguing not the want of a 
wide field of varied employment for women, but a want of common sense 
and propriety in the crowd of friendless females. 

Why not try something else? why not marry or emigrate ? 

Ah, yes: we forgot these never-failing resources for the sex in the 
hour of need. And, poor young things! perhaps so did they. Yet it is 
barely possible that suitors in their own sphere of life were not forthcom- 
ing; and that the portionless maidens did not quite relish the idea of 
mating with the butcher, the baker, the butterman or the green-grocer, 
Sims might set her cap at the honest tradesman ; but Sims’ mistress—eh ? 

And touching emigration, save and except in the family form, father, 
mother, brother, sisters, going out together to found a more prosperous 
home in the far Colonies which flourish beneath the protection of our 


laws and the sceptre of our Sovereign Lady the Queen (whom God pre- » 


serve) ; it is equally possible—and probable—that a fair sprinkling of the 
governess candidates were too sensitive, too diffident, too home clinging, 
too filially devoted to a widowed mother, to increase “a batch” of female 
emigrants shipped on board a “ Black Ball clipper” and landed at Mel- 
bourne under a salute of pleasantries from the ruder of the males assembled 
to greet them and an agreeable suspicion on the part of the shy bachelors 
that their bearded-selves were the load-stars that pointed the way of the 
fair adventurers over the waters. 

Nothing could be farther from our intention than to disparage 
the generosity of Miss Maria Rye’s efforts to diminish the number of un- 
protected women in this country, by escorting as many as she can to the 
Antipodes: and we take this opportunity of again publicly expressing the 
very great respect that we entertain for that able, energetic, and most un- 
selfish lady. In the development of our theory we have had to inquire 
into the value of “female emigration” as a cur for an evil under which 
two-thirds of ‘OUR SIX-HUNDRED-THOUSAND” and more than two millions 
of married women still suffer, and for which we had our own pet remedy. 
Those who have felt sufficient interest in the GREAT QUESTION that we 
are here most earnestly seeking to simplify and who have done us the 
honour to accompany us thus far on the way, will have discovered, in our 
fourth paper,* that, while doing homage to the high-heartedness of Miss 
Maria Rye, we do not accept her plan. 

Our object is to show that in order to put an end to the miseries, 
temptations and perils, corporal and spiritual, that beset women who 
have, in England, to rely upon their own industry and intelligence for 
their daily bread, and it may, and in more than two millions of instances 


Vide ‘Our Six-HUNDRED-THOUSAND ;” in the February No. of ‘‘ The Rose, The 
Shamrock, and The Thistle.” 
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does, happen for that of husband and children, it is indispensable to look 
facts in the face ;—to take note of the signs of the times ;—to exchange 
poetical fancies and pretty fictions for life’s realities however hard, ugly 
and importunate ;—to abjure certain unworthy, unfounded and most 
damaging prejudices :—to remodel the education of young girls ; to teach, 
train and discipline them with a view to the chance that their own main- 
tenance, and the maintenance of others dearer to them than self, may one 
day depend upon their courage and ability :—to break up the monopoly 
of sound instruction and profitable employment hitherto enjoyed by one 
half of mankind at the expense of the other :—and to freely admit females 
to the acquirement and exercise of every profession, art or métier, suited 
to their genius and more delicate organization and, as such, not discounte- 
nanced by healthy opinion and real religion. As a part of itself, our 
doctrine involves the relinquishment, by the stronger sex, of their favourite 
notion that for a feeble woman to seek her bread in any other capacity 
than that of governess, sempstress, or domestic servant is to become 
“unfeminine ;” to sin contra bonos mores ; to exceed her privileges and 
to encroach upon “the rights of man.” 

Is this notion to last for ever ? 

A Dieu ne plaise. Our confidence in the innate rectitude and 
chivalry of every honest man repels the thought. 

For the credit of our Country and the honour of Christianity, we 
must finish with a state of things that dooms thousands of Englishwomen 
to constant but unproductive struggles for a subsistence which comes in 
the meanest form and too often withholds from them a meal poorly and 
scantily supplied. We must drop the curtain on a drama that presents 
to the eyes of the Universe, the thrilling spectacle of widowed gentle- 
women eking out life upon garnered crumbs, to wither into the grave ; 
of aged creatures broken down with toil, found in their wretched dwellings 
or, rain-drenched, at day-break on the door-steps of the rich, dead of 
starvation ; of young girls throwing themselves into. the river to escape 
from cold, hunger, and the snares of the tempter,—or, worst and saddest 
scene of all, embracing a life of infamy that they may “ not die.” 


Es; CO 
March 17, 1863. 


[“ Our Srx-HUNDRED-THOUSAND,” Part the Sixth, will appear (D.V.) 
in the May No. of “ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.” | 
































ALEXANDRA. 






































‘Veni: Vidi: Vici.” 





Our faérie Spenser, Prince of English rhyme, 
To show the wondrous power of Poesie, 

Turned back, at will, the river stream of Time, 
Or rushed before it, in futurity : 

Whilst what in Past or Future ne‘er might be, 
Born of sweet Nature, bright Enchantment drew 
And made new worlds the realms of Faérie ; 

Which Poesie delighted wanders through, 
Walking upon its flowers with sandals of the dew. 


Rare still and potent, Fancy’s magic wand 
Retains, creative, all its airy powers ; 
Tron takes form within its plastic hand, 
And blossoms into daintiest leaves and flowers ; 
Like Angelo it builds ; and stony towers 
Rise on thin air in midnight’s dreamy hours ; 
Or prankish as the Frost on window pane, 
It makes Delight a maze, and such joy ours 
As his who roams new worlds ; a labour vain, 
For we see all he sees, and in our homes remain. 


Thus, royal Maiden when thou gained’st our shore, 
And through this England’s crownéd city passed, 
Whilst, Welcome! hailed thee and still more and more 
Love rained its blessings on thee thick and fast, 
Then, Sovereign Fancy spells upon us cast, 
Constrained our thoughts, curtained the present sight 
Blotted out London; and next where thou wast 
We saw another sitting all be-dight 
In raiment that was, as the 7'rwth is, clear and white. : 


Transformed, the houses changed to feathery groves ; 
The Nation, as a Lion in its pride, 

Took form, and bore thee, through the plumed alcoves ; 
And thou, sweet Lady, England’s Prince’s Bride, 
Wert Una; whilst to honour, guard, and guide, 

His high affections which thy grace hath won 
As fairy children graced their Ladye’s side ; 

And London’s steeples, like birds in the sun 

Made music, as a pulse, through all thy hopes to run. 


Accept Princess, our Poesie’s accoyle, 
The welcome, and the image in its line ; 
May long life be a long Arcadian mile, 
And never 7'ruth her lion’s seat resign ; 
So shall thy joys in lengthening festoons twine 
Triumphal arches o’er thy future hours, 
Which more and more shall make this England thine ] 
To guard thee, love thee, in the royal bowers 
Where Hopes are planting now, for thee, immortal flowers. J 


H. Katns Jackson. 








*,” The above verses have been illustrated by Robert Jefferson, Esq., Sculptor. 


































NOTICE OF THE PRETENDED PRINCESS 
CARABOO. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


SEVERAL persons now living can remember the appearance, about 


forty-five years ago, of a very wonderful impostor who went by the name — 


of Caraboo. 

On a high road in the neighbourhood of Bristol, a young woman was 
found, decently dressed, but in a seemingly foreign garb, speaking a 
language which no one understood, and making signs of being in distress. 
She was taken to the house of a Mr. W— in the neighbourhood, who 
kindly gave her shelter and provided her with necessaries. Many persons 
called to see this mysterious stranger. They could not understand her 
language, either spoken or written ; but she contrived, by means of signs, 
and a few words of English which she appeared to have picked up, to 
convey the idea that she was a Princess of some Eastern country, who 
had been kidnapped and carried away from her native home, and turned 
adrift,’ destitute, on the English shores. The visitors conversed freely 
about her in her presence, taking for granted that she did not understand 
them ; and she availed herself of the hints thus supplied. For instance, 
they said: “If she comes from Siam, or from any neighbouring country, 
she will recognise the picture of an elephant ;” they showed her the 
picture, and she gave them to understand that she knew the animal well. 
And the like happened in other similar instances. 

She certainly exhibited some very curious accomplishments. She 
bathed in a piece of water that was in the garden, and proved an excel- 
lent swimmer. She also shot admirably with a bow and arrow. 

A friend of mine in that neighbourhood, at Mr. W—’s request, sent 
to me at Oxford, a specimen of her writing. On inspecting it, I observed 
among many pot-hooks and unmeaning scrawls, several words and some 
half sentences in Portuguese. I had lately been in Portugal and had 
learnt something of the language. I immediately wrote word to my 
friend, tuat he had sent me a specimen of the Humbug-language. I 
afterwards showed the writing to my friend Hawkins (now Provost of 
Oriel College), to Dr. Copleston, who was then Provost, and to Dr. 
MacBride, the Principal of Magdalen Hall ; all of whom concurred in my 
judgment. 

After this, one of the persons who had been prominent in calling 
public attention to this stranger, had the effrontery to send an article to 
the Times newspaper, stating, amongst other particulars, that a specimen 
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of her writing had been sent to the University of Oxford, which had 
pronounced it to be the writing of no known language! The fact is 
that it was never sent to the University of Oxford at all, but only to a 
single individual ; which individual had at once pronounced it to be the 
Humbug-language. 

Sundry notices of her, however, appeared from time to time in the 
newspapers, and also a pamphlet with a portrait of her as a frontispiece. 

Not many days after my detection of her, a young woman came into 
Mr. W—’s kitchen, where Caraboo happened to be, and immediately 
exclaimed, “ Ah, Mary Baker, how come you here?’ She declared that 
she had long known this so-called Caraboo ; who thereupon began to 
speak good English, and acknowledged her fraud. 

On being reproached by Mrs. W— she replied, “It was very kind of 
you, ma’am, to give me so many things, but if you recollect I never asked 
you for anything ;” which was true. 

What was her real history, and how she came to learn swimming and 
shooting, remains a mystery to this day. She herself indeed, gave a long 
history of her own adventures, part of which was related to me by a 
friend of mine, who appeared to give implicit credit to it. “But what 
reason is there,” said I, “for believing that there is any truth in all 
this?” “Oh! she has confessed her falsehoods, and is telling the truth 
now.” “Is she?” said I. “TI can’t give full credit to one who is a con- 
fessed and notorious liar.” But some persons appear to consider mendacity 
as a disease analogous to the measles, from which a person, who has once 
had it, is thenceforward secure. 

Some account of Caraboo appeared not long ago in a Periodical ; to 
which I thereupon sent a statement of further particulars as given above. 
This the Editor informed me he had put into the hands of the very 
author of the former Article. Of course, I readily anticipated the result ; 
which was that my communication was suppressed, and nothing more 
appeared on the subject. 
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WOMAN IN DAILY LIFE: OR SHADOWS ON 
EVERY HILL-SIDE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET M. CAREY. 





(Continued from Page 445.) 





. CHAPTER X. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
*¢ To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 


I turn, and France displays her bright domain.” 
GOLDSMITH: 


VioLEeT was so enchanted with her baby, that she could hardly rest 
till she had exhibited him in all his glory to her friends and acquaint- 
ances. Among other excursions they paid a long morning visit to the 
Stanleys. Adelaide was full of preparations, full of happiness and con- 
fidence, and quite satisfied with the length and number of Colonel Vere’s 
letters ; never thought of repining because he had only sent a short note 
from Lisbon instead of the budget she had expected—he would have all 
the more to tell her when he came home—and she herself was so busy 
trying to surprise him by a very pretty trousseau. The wedding had 
been already put off once, but now it was finally settled to take place 
early in February, when Adelaide hoped Mr. Conyers, Violet, and the 
baby would not fail to attend the ceremony. The baby was no unim- 
portant personage in the Stanleys’ house ; they were all anti-Herodians 
there and doated on the innocents, and the baby went from one willing 
nurse to the other till Violet became quite clamorous to have her own 
property back again. 

“Tm glad poor dear Gracey isn’t here,” said Adelaide ; “ she would be 
quite saddened by the sight of your baby. It is quite piteous to see how 
she tries to make her poor little face smile when a mother shows her 
child to her ; she gives such a bitter sigh, and then tries to say something 
merry directly, that Abel mayn’t think she’s fretting. I have had such a 
nice leng letter from Mrs. Trelawny,” continued Adelaide ; “they are 
enjoying the Highlands so much, only rather over-Reptoned. Colonel 
Repton seems to find it so convenient to leave Lydia with Mrs. 
Trelawny all day when he goes to shoot with her husband, and they 
think it rather a’ bore—especially Rosey, who says she is quite cutting 
her out with her grandpapa !” 

“Haye you heard of any of the rest of our pleasant party?” asked 
Violet. 
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“Yes,” said Adelaide, “I have a letter from Livy Thurlow, such a 
nice one, so free from all their old affectation ; foreign travel has improved 
them so much. I will read it to you if you like ;” and she began : 

“Can, Oct. 9th. 

“My dearest Adelaide, —Thank you so much for your kind inquiries 
about our dear mother. She still continues very, very sad; and not all 
the changes and chances of journeyings to and fro can make her once 
smile. She never speaks now of her sorrow, but I fancy she feels it even 
more. I think Papa enjoys our tour extremely ; it-has been quite new life 
to him. We found Brittany charming, as I told you ; but I don’t think 
I told you of the delightful acquaintance we made there quite accidentally. 
We were walking one day—Fanny, Papa, and I—and we climbed upa hill 
till we came to such a wild-looking place, and a glorious old chateau that 
looked as if it had been built by Charlemagne, at least. While we 
looked, and admired, and longed for some of the beautiful strawberries 
growing near, out came such a gentleman-like man with two pretty, pleas- 
ing daughters and a nice little boy of six running merrily along before 
him. He took off his hat so politely to us, and Papa asked him if we 
were trespassing, and he said, ‘Oh! dear no! wouldn’t we walk in and 
rest.’ So, in we went; and Papa liked him so much, and found out he was 
a literary man, a poet ; and he gave us his books, and Fanny and I got 
on so well with the daughters: they all write so prettily, down even to 
the little boy, and they speak such nice broken English—we made huge 
friends, and we spent several days with them. Mon. De Montgomerie 
was educated by the Abbé de Lamennais, but Papa says he has none of 
his scepticism ; he is a great agriculturist as well as a poet. We had such 
a pleasant day with them once ; they took us to spend the day in the Val 
de l’Arguenon with a poor sad brother poet of Mon, Montgomerie’s, whose 

beautiful young wife was just dead. He had one sweet little girl, called 
Marie, and the place was so wild and lovely and the manners so primi- 
tive ; but he looked so wretched and talked so sadly about being all alone. 
Mon. Montgomerie took out a pencil and wrote some such pretty lines to 
him, telling him he wasn’t all alone and never would be while he had 
beautiful Nature to console him. I will send them to you if I can find 
them, for Angeline Montgomerie copied them for me. They gave us 
some nice introductions, one especially to a great friend of Mon. De 
Montgomerie’s, a Mon. Chevalier, who is the head librarian of the mag- 
nificent old library here ; he is such a charming person, so full of enthu- 
siasm for all that is beautiful and noble, and so sensitive and delicate in 
his spirit, that Fanny and I call him the ‘ Mimosa ;’ his eyes glow with 
spiritual fire when he gets excited on any interesting subject, and Papa 
says he is like Solomon of old who knew something about everything ; 
he is a great antiquarian and a great architectual scholar—purer in taste 
than Ruskin. ‘Voila,’ he said to us the other day, pointing to the two 
beautiful cathedrals of Caen ; ‘Voila notre Racine and Voila notre Cor- 
neille en architecture.’ They are certainly, though both splendid buildings, 
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widely different. St. Etienne’s, built by the Iron Conqueror, is a sterner, 
more severe style, while there 7s a graceful Racine-like beauty in Matilda’s 
St. Trinité. We saw both her tomb and her husband’s, and of course, 
at the latter, we quoted Mrs. Hemans’ lines about the man who claimed 
to be paid for the King’s tomb. Matilda’s Abbey aux Dames is now a 
Hospice. We went over it ; the kitchen was so clean, and the little dishes 
going up to the sick people were so daintily prepared. By the bye, we. 
like the milk soup with vermecelli in it, they have here, so much. The 
melons are abundant, and so are the grapes. There is such a nice shop 
for fruit on the road to the College where your two brothers are at 
school, and when we go to see them, which we have often done, we 
always expend a franc or two there en route. We asked your two boys to 
dinner once, but it made mamma so melancholy we didn’t like to do 
it again ; but we go and see them very often and they seem so happy. 
Papa says I am to be sure to ask you to tell your papa that he thinks it 
a first-rate school ; the learning is so well attended to and the general 
information. He says too: ‘Tell Stanley he is a fortunate fellow to get 
his boys educated for £26 a year each and no extras.’ Greville looks so 
nice in his uniform, it is so neat and pretty: a dark blue tunic with red 
piping, and a leather belt with brass clasp and imperial eagle on it. He 
begged I would be particular in describing it until he sends you the 
photograph he is saving up money for. They each have a little sleeping 
room to themselves-—such cozy little boxes ; and the bille é faire of their 
dinners and suppers for the week, which hangs up framed and glazed in 
the parloir, makes one positively hungry. The only complaint they make 
is the soup breakfast, which is rather unpalatable to an English boy. 
They don’t mind getting up at five one bit—rather enjoy it. Greville 
plays quite nicely on his flute, and Henry’s maps are beautifully drawn. 
Greville, being in the fifth classe, is learning German. Henry has been in 
the infirmary with a sprained ancle. Such a beautiful place the infirmary 
is! so comfortable! We always see the boys twice every Sunday at the 
English Church service, and I often send them up a note by good Mon. 
M—, the French Protestant Pasteur, whom Papa likes so much, and who 
goes to teach them ‘religion’ every Thursday. We walked home with 
them the day they dined with us; for the boys, however old, are not 
allowed to walk about the town alone, and Henry showed us the house 
where ‘Malherbe,’ the Father of French song, was born, The Musée 
here is a picture gallery, and has some such lovely things in it. A very 
good Perugino of the ‘Marriage of the Virgin’ among other things ; a large 
modern piece, too, of the ‘ Battle of Hastings, and Death of Harold,’ that 
interested us very much. There are portraits of William and Matilda, said 
to be done from life too, there ; in fact, there is no end of the beautiful, 
curious things in the glorious old town of Caen! The air is so fresh and 
nice, and Mamma quite enjoys a quiet stroll in the beautiful Bot«nical 
Gardens where she can sit on a bench and look at the lovely view of the 
town beneath her and its exquisite spires and towers and old walls. We 
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have been with Papa to a great many of the lectures—all entré libre— 
lectures on history, on literature, and ethics (which last Papa supremely 
enjoyed) ; but I mustn’t gossip any longer about Caen, or my letter will be 
over-weight. If you don’t write till three weeks are over, please address to 
me, Hotel Bellevue, Bruxelles—we have taken rooms there for the winter 
season. Papa promises to take us about and leave poor Mamma quiet. 
I suppose we shall meet the Mundanes ; they are there in lodgings, I 
hear. Kindest love to dear Gracey Reynolds when you write to her, and 
please remember us all very kindly to Mr. and Mrs. Conyers when you 
see them, we so often talk of all their kindnesses. I hear Lord and Lady 
Snelgrove are in Switzerland, and mean to winter between Rome and 
Naples ; is this true? Some friends of our’s met them at Geneva the other 
day ; they thought she looked ill and melancholy. Pray tell Capt. Conyers 
that if he goes to Corfu he must make acquaintance with our cousin in 
the 118th; he is a nice fellow, but we dare not mention him before 
Mamma because, since dear little Eustace died, he is heir to the title. 
With best and kindest love to all, believe me, dearest Adelaide,—your 
very affectionate friend, Oxivia J. THuRLOowW.” 

“ P. S.—I suppose all your preparations are progressing merrily. Our 
best remembrances to Colonel Vere when you write. I’m afraid we 
shan’t be home for February. Adieu once more.” 


“What a nice long letter,” said Violet, when she read it, “and how 
completely change of scene seems to have improved those girls’ characters. 
Livy used to be the most affectedly learned of them all.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stanley, “the life they led was quite enough to 
make them deeply, darkly, beautifully blue—seclusion and study, study 
and seclusion—no variety. Now they have got shaken about a little and 
seen a little more of life. You'll see what nice girls they will turn out ; 
there’s nothing like going abroad to develope character. I expeot to see 
a wonderful improvement in our boys when they come home !” 

Adelaide took Violet off to inspect her trousseau. ‘Look here,” she 
said, *‘I have laid out the £200 my grandmother left me in buying a nice 
little stock of house linen, damask table cloths, and those sort of things ; 
and see, here is my beautiful dressing-case—uncle William’s present. 
Rather premature this is, isn’t it?” added she, blushing and laughing and 
pointing to ‘Honourable Mrs. Rupert Vere,’ engraved in gold letters on 
the lid-—“it was uncle William’s whim to have it all made ready for use, 
and now I am quite ashamed of the servants seeing it.” Adelaide went 
on to show her veil of Honiton lace, the gift of her great aunt ; her 
wedding dress, lace over glossy satin. ‘I don’t know what Lady Travers 
would say about its being a comme il faut toilette,” said Adelaide, “ but 
I like it so much better than heavy old-fashioned looking moire antique.” 
As she spoke she lifted the dress to lay it again upon the spare bed where 
it reposed covered with a cloth ; it caught in a nail, and erick cra-ack went 
the whole length and breadth of the lace skirt. Adelaide stood dismayed 
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for a moment; then good-naturedly smiling, “Never mind,” said she, 
“what do I care for omens ; Gracey darns lace beautifully, and when she 
comes home she'll do it for me while I read her ‘ David Copperfield,’ which 
we are saving to enjoy together.” And then she displayed silk dresses and 
muslin peignoirs, and some pretty tasteful jewelry. “We have been 
rather more elaborate in our purchases, because Mamma thought Lady 
Vere might perhaps be inclined to be disagreeable and say some ill- 
natured things that would nettle Rupert (as I must learn to call him 
I suppose), so poor Papa has spent more money on me than he could 
well afford ; but I hope I shall be able to pay it back by helping the 
boys some day.” 

“And you are very happy, Adelaide, are you?” asked Violet, when 
she had duly admired everything. 

“Oh! so happy. I don’t like his mother, you know; but I have 
always been so fond of Colonel Vere from my very childhood, and it is 
such a happy lot to look forward to! I only wish he was not to be so 
long abroad ; they don’t return to England till the very week before our 
wedding, and if he gets down here the day before it is all he will do. 
All mamma’s Devonshire relations are coming up for the marriage, and 
Gunter’s man is coming down from town, so we shall have the house 
quite full with all Rupert’s friends and our far off neighbours. Tho 
poor people have been so kind promising us all their flowers to strew 
the path to church, and the farmers have offered stabling for the horses ; 
and good Mr. Delves, Lord Thankhope’s agent, who lives here, has sent 
the wedding cake as his present.” 

Time passed on happily and merrily at Welbane Rectory ; peacefully 
and calmly at Trentville, Frank’s curacy. Now and then a few cares fell 
to Violet’s lot. The cook was extravagant, the housemaid giddy, and 
the baby cut his teeth with difficulty ; but she had an excellent nurse, 
and these were all minor troubles. It was a difficult matter sometimes 
to make Frank’s income cover the space it ought ; but they had expecta- 
tions, and only one child, and their portion of this life’s troubles lay as 
yet very lightly on their shoulders. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BLIGHTED HOPES. 


*¢ And what requital—cold delay, 
Excuse that shunned the Spousal day. 
It dawns and Ronald is not not here. 
Hunts he Bentalla’s nimble deer, 

Or lingers he in secret dell, 
To bid some lighter love farewell !” 
Scort. 


Days came and days went, and the evening before Adelaide’s marriage 
arrived. Lady Vere had excused herself from being present on some 
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trifling plea or other, the Snelgroves were still at Rome ; but the other 
guests were all there, the house full to overflowing, Gunter’s man plunged 
deep in the mysteries of his art, and good-natured Mrs. Stanley contenting 
herself by saying with a sigh, “We shall pay for all this extravagance by 
and bye.” Colonel Vere, who had been expected to dinner, had written a 
short but affectionate note to Adelaide, telling her he could not possibly 
get down till late that night, so he should sleep at the Trelawnys, who 
lived near the station, and then come on with them in the morning. 
Adelaide retired early, she felt agitated and excited now the event was 
so near, and longed for quiet intercourse with the dear ones she was about 
to forsake. She sat up talking till late with her mother and sister, and 
ere she went to rest drew back her curtains to see ghe stars shining over 
the Trelawny’s place in the distance, to think of Colonel Vere, and 
anticipate with a throb of delight the morning’s meeting. With the 
early dawn the maid, who had been engaged to attend the Honourable Mrs. 
Vere, entered to dress Miss Stanley for the wedding. Gracey Reynolds 
soon added her taste to Saunders’s, and one by one the habitues among 
the ladies thronged the room. 

“ Hark ! what is that?” said Violet, as some sweet village voices rose 
floating on the air. 

“ Ah!” said Gracey looking from the window, “ here come the school 
children, Adelaide, each one with a basket of flowers in her hand and 
they are chaunting the wedding Psalm : 


‘Oh! well is thee and happy shalt thou be.’ 


Do show yourself to them, now you are all finished.” 

Gracey opened the casement and Adelaide looked out in her bridal 
array, while girls dropped cursteys and boys pulled locks of hair in 
ecstatic greeting, and many was the aside: “La, look at Miss Stanley, 
ain’t she noble looking now, Polly? just like a Queen, ain’t she? them 
other ladies is nothing to her !” 

Just then Mr. Stanley entered the room, and I don’t know how it 
was, but the sight of something in her father’s face seemed to take 
Adelaide’s breath away—a dim expectation of some shock made her grasp 
the back of a chair for support and wait in dumb suspense, like cattle 
before a storm, for what he had to say. 

“Please leave us—all but Gracey at least,” were Mr. Stanley’s first 
words ; then drawing nearer he put his arm round her: “ Adelaide, my 
child, can you bear a very bitter disappointment—a heavy trial—I have 
just received a letter from Vere ?” 

Poor Adelaide’s white lips tried to form the word “dead?” while her 
eyes gazed as she would have read her father’s soul and her breath was 
hushed for his answer. The word was inaudible, but she made an effort, 
a great effort, and her voice reached his ear. 

“No! my child, he lives—but he lives dishonoured for ever. Base 
villain!” he broke forth in an excitement till now kept in—* base 
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villain,” had I not been restrained by my holy office, his hours were surely 
numbered. He breaks off the engagement between you, excuses himself 
from taking his part in the marriage ceremony as coolly as he would send 
an excuse to some dinner party. Read for yourself, here is his letter ;” 
but the words refused to make sense in Adelaide’s brain. She took it 
in her hands, when a faintness came over her; she tottered and would 
have fallen to the earth, but her father caught her in his strong arms (for 
a large powerful man was Mr. Stanley) and bore her to her bed ; while 
Gracey and her mother, who then entered pale and tearful, unlaced the 
bridal dress and applied restoratives. ‘There she lay—when she came too, 
the letter still tightly clenched in her hands ; there she lay in her snowy 
garments, like some crushed and blighted flower, her hope of earthly 
happiness passing away for ever. ; 
Colonel Vere’s letter was short, but fearfully to the point. It said that 
on an examination into his private fortune he found that he had not 
enough to enable Adelaide to live as became his wife, and that he thought 
it more for the happiness of both parties to put an end at all events for 
the present to the engagement; he should always love and esteem 
Adelaide, but he could not answer it to his conscience to place her in a 
situation where she might feel the want of those worldly advantages so 
eminently needful in the sphere in which she would move as his wife. 
“Rascal” had broken from Mr. Stanley’s lips as he read the letter, 
and “rascal” was the epithet applied to Colonel Vere by every gentleman 
to whom the document was handed. Mr. Trelawny was furious, and as 
the engagement had occurred under his roof, he conceived he had a right 
to call Colonel Vere to account for his behaviour, and hastened up to 
town for that purpose ; but Colonel Vere was off—off in his yacht for 
Canada and the United States, and the angry man was obliged to return. 
In the meanwhile the wedding guests dispersed far and wide, like a flock 
of birds at the approach of the snarer—Gunter’s man took the first train 
to London, the servants feasted on the good things he had prepared, and 
poor Adelaide lay ill and suffering in mind and body on a sick-bed. Poor 
Adelaide she never knew, though she might guess, at least she knew 
not for a certainty till long afterwards, the many mixed and varied 
motives that went to weave up this woof of unmanly unkindness. We 
too must bide our time and wait to hear the tale with Adelaide from the 
lips of one who has the best right to explain it. Eagerly Mrs. Stanley 
made arrangements for Adelaide to leave home for a time—home where 
there was now so much to pain and distress. Not a servant in the house 
who did not bestow glances of sympathizing curiosity upon her, not a 
poor person she visited who did not plunge eagerly and angrily into the 
story of her wrongs : “ How our Joe said, says he, if I couldn't punch 
that ere Colonel’s head for him, I could now! for treating Miss Adelaide 
like this here !” and “ how poor Polly cried because the beautiful dressed 
ladies never comed out a stepping over the flowers, as she’d been told 


they would.” 
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Of course Violet sympathized intensely, and gladly would she have 
persuaded Adelaide to come to them; but it was too near the scene of 
her sorrows to be that perfect change that she needed, and she accepted 
an invitation to stay with some relations of her father’s in a distant pari 
of Scotland, whither he accompanied her and then left her, to return to 
his parochial duties, his heart still very sore for his blighted and wounded 
child. 


CHAPTER XIL 
TROUBLE, 


‘* Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


And now Violet and Frank had their first overshadowing of real and 
true disappointment. I do not know whether I have mentioned that 
Mrs. Mundane was a distant connection of Frank’s—but so it was. Her 
daughter Laura was the nearest blood relation to an old and immensely 
rich bachelor, to whom Frank Conyers was the nearest of male kin. 
Now old Mr. Owen Adamson had his own views on the subject of 
women, and his own theory as to how they should be dealt with in 
affairs of this life ; and it was a favourite maxim of his that no woman 
should. have more than a moderate competency. A large fortune woul 
only make her a prey to fortune-hunters and prove a curse and not a 
blessing. . 

“So my dear lady,” said he to Mrs. Mundane, “I shall leave your 
Laura ten thousand pounds, not one penny more—enough to induce an 
honest man who loves her to marry her, feeling there will be no im- 
prudence in the match, but not enough to encourage young good-for- 
nothings to run after the girl for the sake of spending all she has. All 
the rest of my funded property and my estate I shall leave to Frank 
Conyers, as good a fellow as was ever born—and who wants it too.” 

Mrs. Mundane bit her lip, and suppressed with a strong effort the 
angry reply with which it trembled. After all there was no use in 
quarrelling with the old man : a thousand things might happen ; he might 
change his will, or—happy suggestion—it might be lost; and then— 
}) triumphant thought !—Laura was his heir-at-law, and al] his wealth must 
come to her. So Mrs. Mundane smiled blandly in gratitude for the ten 
thousand, and sighed softly in acquiescence over the enormities of fortune- 
hunters, and let things take their course. Frank too knew the drift of 
Mr. Adamson’s will, and had in fact seen it by the old man’s desire. He 
did not count upon it, because his own good sense told him that fallible 
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man was given to change, and many was the slip between the cup and 
the lip ; yet still it was with an emotion of pleasure and comfort that he 
looked forward to and discussed the future with Violet, and felt that 
property was in all probability coming to him which would enable him 
to support her in comfort and luxury, and enlarge his opportunities of 
usefulness. It was a few months only after poor Adelaide’s disastrous 
“mariage manqué,” and just when a second child, following rapidly upon 
the footsteps of the first, had awakened Frank and Violet to a keener 
perception of the value of the good coin of the realm, that, sitting down 
in his easy chair one evening to luxuriate in his Times after the fatigues 
of the day, he cast his eyes over the deaths and exclaimed : 

“Good gracious, Violet, old Owenson is dead! Was there ever any- 
thing more providential !” , 

For this had been a harrassing week to Frank, and Violet too. The 
cow, for which they had just given fifteen pounds, had sickened and died 
in a day ; a careless lad, employed as their factotum, had broken their 
basket carriage and lamed the pony; the potatoes just stored for the 
winter had all been stolen; Violet had been ill longer than usual, and 
the doctor’s and nurse’s bill was exorbitant ; and she was still ordered 
everything that was strengthening and expensive. Frank had lost his 
purse with two sovereigns in it ; added to which the banker, who received 
the dividends of their small private property, had stopped payment just 
as they were paid, and a large portion of their yearly income was gone in 
consequence—money on which they had counted to pay the butcher, the 
grocer, the haberdasher, and the servants’ wages. Frank had had a fit 
of the dolefuls ; and Violet was obliged, weak as she still was from her 
illness, to drive tears back resolutely and smile, while she half scolded 
him for want of faith and courage, and half coaxed him into a brighter 
frame of mind. There was nothing on earth more trying to her than 
Frank’s fits of despondency. For herself, she could lie down calmly on 
the stormy sea of earthly trouble, sure in the power of the Helmsman to 
bring them “into the haven where they would be ;” but Frank’s utter 
want of hope wore and harrassed her sadly. It was a fatigue to her 
mind to reason with him, to laugh sorrow away, and to bring forward 
argument after argument to rouse him to fresh hope and perseverance, 
only to have them dashed to the ground; but she loved Frank too 
dearly not to persevere; and then when light did break through the cloud 
at last, he was so very bright and pleasant. 

So no wonder, after all these troubles, if a glad thankfulness lit up 
Violet’s face when she heard that old Mr. Owenson was gathered to his 
fathers, and the cup of trouble and anxiety put away for ever from her 
lip. But patience, Violet, you have hardly sipped that draught as yet: it 
tastes bitter to you, I daresay ; but go bravely on—drain the cup, drink up 
the very dregs, for they are purifying and strengthening—propounded 
from the leaves of that tree which grew very near the Throne and was 
for the “healing of the nations.” If your money troubles cease so 
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speedily, oh! poor Violet, rejoice not too soon; for you may be well 
assured you will have others and, perchance, more difficult and trying. 
3ut neither Violet or Frank are thinking of trouble just now—all is 
serene joy and glad expectation. 

“T don’t think he can have altered his will,” said Frank, “ for he gave 
me a copy, a rough copy it is true ; but I have it by me.” 

“When will you hear !—to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, no! not till after the funeral ; the lawyers never open the will 
till then, so we must be patient. If Harpool, the grocer, is troublesome, 
you must just tell him what losses we have had, and how the casé stands, 
and that we hope very soon to settle with him altogether.” 

“Oh, Frank ! how nice it will be ; is it a pretty place ?” 

“Yes, lovely ; by the sea-shore—wild rocks and golden sands, and 
such pretty woods full of primroses and bluebells. You will so enjoy it, 
Violet.” 

“Yes, and we'll fill the house with nice people who ain’t rich, and to 
whom it will really be a comfort to stay with us ; ask bishops and patrons 
to meet poor curates ; and, oh! wouldn’t I like to have some poor lady for 
her confinement and give her every luxury. That’s true charity, Frank— 
not putting down your name for large sums in a subscription list to look 
grand and generous. There’s more true charity, ’'m sure, in brightening 
up privately some forlorn path in life, letting a little of your own gladness 
shine on a dreary lot, than in all the ostentatious liberality that you hear 
so much about. There’s that rich widow, Lady Helen Mudie, that they 
clap so at meetings, because she subscribes large sums; and I know a 
clergyman who applied to her privately on behalf of a very sad case of 
real destitution—one which delicacy, however, would have forbidden her 
to boast of—and she sent a cool printed form of refusal! I’ve no patience 
with that woman.” . 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, they have their reward,” said Frank. 
“Violet, this large fortune will be a great responsibility ; I trust it will 
not tempt me to neglect my work—the work I was set apart for.” 

“Oh, no, Frank! I would make a parish of the village and make 
it a duty to work hard. You can hold the living yourself, paying the 
money from it anonymously every year into poor Mr. Hardup’s banker’s 
hands. You know, he’s only a curate on fifty pounds a year, with eight 
children, and that three hundred will be such a blessing to them. Oh, 
Frank, darling, we know what it is! what a comfort to be able to make 
other people happy ! and I'll have everything so light and pretty : nothing 
but chintzes in all the rooms, and neat pretty polished deal and wal- 
nut furniture. I shall give Wright fifty pounds a year ; a good nurse is 
worth her weight in gold—and she has served us so faithfully for fifteen. 
I Jong to tell her of the change ; I don’t think 1 can keep it in.” 

* Better wait for the lawyer’s letter, Violet, before we make too sure ; 
you might be terribly disappointed, after all; I can hardly bear to hear 
you run on so till we are certain.” 
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“Now, Frank, don’t dash cold water over'me ; do let me be happy in 
anticipation, at. least ; I shall have had the comfort of feeling, for one 
hour at least, I had ten thousand a year. I should feel the disappoint- 
ment just as much—even more—if you wouldn’t let me det owt all the anti- 
cipations ! besides, I really don’t see how you can be disappointed ; you 
have old Owenson’s word, and even the very copy of the will written by 
his own hand. When do you mean to begin to feel sure, you most tire- 
some darling ?” 

“When I get the lawyer's letter, Vi, not before.” 

Post after pust arrived, and was eagerly hailed by Violet, who hatless, 
cloakless, stood out at the gate watching for the letter-carrier to. make 
himself visible, as a dim speck in the far distance ; but in the all-impor- 
tant budget in his hand there lurked no despatch from the lawyer. A 
week, a fortnight, three weeks passed by, and at last, strongly urged to 
do so by Violet, Frank wrote to the lawyer, mentioning the copy of Mr. 
Owenson’s will that he possessed, and asking if a later one had been 
written. The answer was as follows : 


“Sir,—We are honoured with your favour of the 14th ultimo. We 
beg to inform you our client, Mr. Owenson, died intestate ; no will having 
been found among his effects. The document to which you allude was 
probably destroyed. The property has passed to the nearest of kin.—We 
are, sir, your obedient servants, Rassitson, Firtsxin, & Co.” 

“400 Old Jewry.” 


The effect of this letter was crushing ; but Violet rallied the soonest : 
felt certain there was some mistake—they hadn’t looked everywhere for 
the will; it must be somewhere, Frank had. better run up to town and 
see the lawyer. In vain she urged, Frank met her with a protest against 
throwing good money after bad. It was all very natural ; the Mundanes 
had been staying with the old-man for some time, and he had been worked 
upon by Mrs. Mundane, charmed by Laura, and quietly putting his old 
will in the fire, contented himself with Laura for his heiress: so 
reasoned Frank ; but argue as he might. against going up to see after the 
matter, he was far more really disappointed than Violet. She blew lightly 
and easily aside her bright visions and returned to weave her share of the 
varied woof of daily life cheerfully and merrily ; but Frank grew very 
melancholy, very desponding, and it required all Violet’s cheerful auguries 
and bright prognostications to enliven him. 

“Never mind, Frank, said she, “you'll win something for yourself 
some of these days, and from the recesses of our snug Deanery or lordly 
Bishopric we shall look very contentedly on all. Miss Laura’s wealth. 
Cheer up, dear—we won’t have greatness thrust: upon us; we'll achieve 
it! it’s all for the best, I daresay.” 

Meanwhile the Morning Post had a long article as to the accession of 
the beautiful and fascinating Miss Mundane to the estates of her paternal 


uncle. ‘The lovely debutante,” observed the gallant journal, “bids fair 
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to be one of the choicest blossoms of the coming season; though it is 
whispered in select circles that the presentation wreath on her brow will 
consist of orange blossoms and not white roses. The fortunate and highly 
favoured gentleman is the son of a Peer of the realm.” But though the 
post-bag brought no letter to crown Frank and Violet’s hopes in this 
respect, if brought a budget of others one fine morning. 

“From Ned,” said Frank, carelessly looking at the address. “ Let's 
see who your’s are from first: one from your father, I see, in a regular 
young lady handwriting ; the other, who is it from, Vi?” 

“Livy Thurlow,” said Violet as she opened it, “and such ¢ a nice long 
gossipy sort of letter it seems. We'll read that-first. 


“ BRUXELLES, February 15th. 

“My dear Mrs. Conyers,—It was so kind of you to answer my letter 
for poor Adelaide. I don’t wonder she couldn’t write. What a wicked, 
wicked wretch that Colonel Vere has been to treat her as he did. We 
heard the other day he was going to marry a Miss Miller—a fat ugly girl, 
but rolling in riches ; there is insanity in her family, se I should hope it 
wasn’t true. Dear Adelaide was great deal too good for him ; so after all 
it’s just as well perhaps. We've had such a nice winter here; poor 
Mamma wouldn’t go out, but Papa got Lady — to be kind enough to 
present us at the Court here, and we have so enjoyed the balls—they are 
beautiful. As you cross the square near the Palace the mounted lifeguards- 
men look misty and grim in the gloaming, and then you drive into a blaze 
of light. A magnificent cocked-hatied and plumed individual, a sort of 
gigantic porter, makes the prominent object among all the red liveried 
servants. You go up the large staircase all bordered by hot-house plants, 
so pretty ; and at the top, we girls had to leave Papa and pass on into 
another suite of rooms, where some Belgian ladies sat talking stiffly at 
one end. Soon in came in some English, the Mundanes among the 
number (Laura as grand as an heiress could be), and Lady — came up 
to us very good-naturedly and told us to go with all the rest into another 
room. On we went, and as each entered the Chamberlain came up : 

“<« Votre nom, Mademoiselle ?’ 

“Thurlow, Monsieur.’ 

“ Prenez mon bras et placer vous 14!’ and this formula was repeated 
till we were all ranged in a circle, and presently in came the historical 
gentlemanly-looking old monarch, with his pretty daughter-in-law hanging 
on his arm, and his two distinguished primcely sons following at a dis- 
tance. The night we were there was especially interesting ; for the young 
heir to our own throne was among them, and after going round the circle 
the King relinquished the Duchess to be his companion. We all formed 
in a procession and followed the royal family into the ball-room and met 
our gentlemen. The refreshment bower is lovely; cascades bubbling 
down over rocks—parasitical plants running up them ; I never saw any- 
thing so exquisite. We danced away merrily. Laura Mundane was hon- 
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oured by an invitation to dance with our our own Prince ; how I did envy 
her! She said he was so simple, so pleasing, and so nice in his way of 
speaking. At one o’clock the supper room is opened for the royal family 
and the ladies ; the gentlemen, except the diplomats, have to wait till we 
come out. You cannot form an idea of the crush and crowd; some of 
the garde civic ladies pushed awfully! but we elbowed our way at last to 
chicken and champagne. Papa was presented on New Year's day, in the 
morning. The King speaks English beautifully of course ; but the Duke 
spoke in French to him, and poor Papa was quite posed ; for you know 
his Latin is far superior to his Gallic acquirements. I suppose the Duke 
thought he must say something about religion as he was a clergyman ; so 
he said ‘J/ y a beaucoup des Protestants ict :’ it must be so hard for them 
to think of something to say to everybody. We den’t know any Belgians 
except a tall young man, a Hollander properly speaking, who waltzes so 
well that he goes by the name of the ‘ Flying Dutchman.’ Fanny dances 
a great deal with him. We enjoy the table d’héte so much—we have 
quite a nice party. The Mundanes are at the same hotel, and Laura’s 
admirer, Lord Ernest Cleveland: the on dit is it isto bea match. She 
wants rank and he money. The Trelawnys too are here, and have taken 
a house for the winter and give such nice parties. Rosey is growing up so 
pretty ; she is at all the little parties, but Mrs. Trelawny won't let her go 
to this Court till she has been presented at her own. They never mention 
Lord Bolton’s marriage ; it is a very sore subject, I fancy (of course you 
know he married Lydia Repton last week! or rather she married him, 
for I don’t think the poor old man exercised much free will on the occa- 
sion). There are sad stories afloat about the Snelgroves ; we hear they are 
miserable. Ata ball at Rome te which he refused to go, he sent the 
butler to fetch her home instantly ; she went, but looked thunders, and 
those who were in the same hotel heard tremendous loud talking in their 
apartments. The wood carving here is so beautiful ; we made a party to 
go out to Malines the other day, where we saw St. Jean and its exquisite 
pulpit. We shall remain here till May; after that our movements are 
quite undecided. Papa and Mamma and my sisters send their kindest 
remembrances to Mr. Conyers and yourself, and Papa begs I will thank 
Mr. Conyers for his kindness in so constantly taking the afternoon lecture 
for him on Wednesdays. There are so many sets among the English in 
Brussels, that is the only thing that makes it unpleasant ; and Papa says 
the old residents are ‘awful toadiers’ of the Belgians. I must not forget 
to tell you the lace flounces here are so beautiful; they are quite heir- 
looms and go from mother to daughter, making flounces in winter and 
shawls in summer. Papa happened to catch his foot in one at the Palace 
ball, and the old lady-owner’s grief was quite piteous. ‘Oh! yi, yi, yi!’ 
she exclaimed in agony ; but, however, no damage was done. Once more 
farewell.—Ever, dear Mrs. Conyers, most sincerely your's, 
Ouivia J. THURLOW.” 

“ Hotel des Chevaliers.” 
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“A most amusing letter,” said Frank, “I think I should like to take 
a peep at Brussels myself; shouldn’t you, Vi? Now for your father’s 
letter.” 

“Very well ; but promise not to fret, Frank, if it should be rather a 
cross one. You know IJ asked him if he would stand security for you, 
to borrow £200 for three years, and pay it back by degrees out of my 
mother’s money which is settled on me, and which goes through his 
hands. I don’t think he can refuse because there is no risk, but he may ; 
and if he dees, premise me not to worry yourself—we'll get the money 
some other way.” 

Violet toyed with the letter in her hand, as if dreading to open it ; for 
though she strove to cheer Frank with the hope of some other way to 
get the money, she herself was at her wit’s end before she ventured upon 
the disagreeable task of writing on their own private affairs to her very 
unsympathizing father ; and if this plan failed she hardly knew where she 
should turn to extricate herself from the troubles and embarrassments 
that pressed around her: but suspense could not last for ever—certainty 
must come at last—and she opened her letter with an agitated face, 
casting an eager eye down the page, and turning very pale as she read : 


“Dear Violet,—I am much shocked at the contents of your letter— 
the miserable condition of your husband and yourself makes me quite 
inclined to go back to India again. I regret your foolish extravagance in 
keeping a carriage. Conyers should never have incurred a wine bill, and 
there could have been no necessity for such prolonged attendance on the 
part of your medical man. I cannot for one moment entertain the pro- 
posal you make—my resolutions on the subject of standing surety for 
any one are invariable. You must do the best you can—take a smaller 
house and practise strict economy. I always regretted to hear there was 
wall fruit in your garden—a foolish expense. Kind regards to Conyers. 
—Your affectionate father, Lovetace Harewoop.” 

“ Senior United Service.” . 


“Oh! dear! dear! dear! this is dreadful,” broke from Frank ; “ what 
shall we do now” 

“ Never mind, dear; you promised not to fret; we shall do beauti- 
fully. I’ve thought of a thousand ways.” 

“ But such a cruel letter. Did you tell your father how it all hap- 
pened, Violet?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I did, but you know he is very unsympathizing.” 

“Yes ; and what does he mean about the house, and the wall fruit ? 
doesn’t he know we live in the rectory house and don’t pay rent? ‘Take 
a smaller house’—what can he mean !” ; 

“ Don’t let’s stop to think about it, Frank ; only let us feel thankful 
that we didn’t write the letter and pity him who did. I daresay we can 
sell something and make up the money we want, and not be obliged to 
anybody for it ; and that'll be much better. In the meantime let’s open 
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Ned’s letter ; is it from Italy? It is sure to be interesting. I suppose he 
got leave from Corfu; I wonder if he met Julia Vere (I hate to call her 
Snelgrove). Give me the letter and I'll read it to you,” continued she, 
seeing that Frank looked too much abattu after Sir Lovelace’s epistle to 
take much interest in another. She opened it and read : 

“My dearest Brother and Sister,—I am for ever miserable and have 
taken a step which is irretrievable. You remember Julia Vere. You know 
how we first met at her father’s place. She loved me dearly and it was— 
oh! how passionately—returned. Malicious friends separated us and she 
married Snelgrove : we met again ; she was wretched ; I could bear it no 
longer ; and she has left him for ever, and we now only wait. for the 
law to pronounce a separation. I know we are wrong; our hearts bleed 
for our fault. Write a word of comfort, of exhortation to us, my dearest 
brother, as a clergyman. She, poor girl is heart-broken: may Heaven 
forgive us. I can never hope to see any of you again ; but for the sake 
of Heaven, write mercifully to me!—Your crushed and heart-broken 
brother, > Nep.” 





(To be continued.) 

































LES MISERABLES.* 


WHEN a man so celebrated both in literary and public life, as the 
author of the work now before us, puts forth a fresh specimen of his 
powers, after years of silence, it is but reasonable to suppose that expecta- 
tion will be highly raised, and much looked for from his performance. 
That Victor Hugo, in “Les Miserables,” has satisfactorily carried out this, 
his undertaking, cannot be said ; that, on the other hand, he has totally 
failed, it would be equally unjust to assert. But whatever may be his 
shortcomings, a very slight perusal of this, and, indeed, of his other 
writings, will suffice to show us that Victor Hugo is a praiseworthy 
exception to the majority who write French fictiun. Whilst his most 
popular contemporaries utterly ignore all religious feeling, and delight in 
nothing so much as impurity of thought and pruriency of expression, the 
genius of this man seems to be of too high an order to stoop to suck 
abominations. Grossness of expression, a too great tendency to “ call ¢ 
spade a spade,” we must concede, is frequently present; but the error 
seems to be rather that of the tongue and pen than of the heart, whilst in 
other and, we may add, numerous passages, truly pious and high minded 
sentiments are apparent. 

Yet is “Les Miserables” a strange melange—and one that we cannot 
recommend as suited to lie upon English drawing-room tables, or to be 
placed in the hands of youth. Extending through ten volumes, and four 
thousand pages, abounding in frequent and lengthy digressions, with here 
and there far-fetched conceits, false sentiment, and affectations, it is no 
easy task to separate the true from the false. In fact the whole process 
strongly reminds us of the labours of Australian quartz-crushing. Tons 
of stone must be ground down, before ounces of gold can be- obtained ; 
but in that rock the precious metal exists, and exists unalloyed, although 
in comparative bulk, infinitesimal. 

The novel, if it must be so called, opens with the description of a 
Bishop, one of those rare characters whose simple unostentatious virtues 
are seldom fully appreciated, until death teaches the survivors how great 
a loss they have sustained ; and this prelate, together with his sister, 
Mademoiselle Baptistine—of whom. it is beautifully said, “ En vieillissant 
elle avait gagné ce qu'on pourrait appeler la beautd de la bont?”—-serve 
in good time to introduce us to the real hero of the piece, Jean Valjean, 
the ex-galley slave. Here the story becomes what in these days we call 
ultra sensational, and im consequence improbable, although the graphic 

description of the convict’s appearance, and the eccentric benevolence of 
* Les Miserables, par Victor Hugo. Bruxelles, 1862. 
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the Bishop carry us forward irresistibly. Jean is introduced all dirty 
and squalid as he is to the Prelate’s table, has the best sleeping apartment 
assigned to him ; par consequence, steals the silver spoons ; is brought back 
by the police: when to his surprise the Bishop kindly asks him why he 
had not taken the candlesticks also; he had given them to him as well, 
and he must take them now: he is released, and suffered to depart with 
the plate. Mixed up with all this, is a noble description of the sleeping 
Bishop, and a very powerful one of the effect of his parting words: ‘ Jean 
Valjean, mon frére, vous n’appartenez plus au mal, mais au bien.” The 
speech haunts him, will not be set aside, and at last he wept. 

Jean Valjean, after many and severe struggles, is thus upon the route 
of amendment ; and after an episode relating to some Parisian students 
and an unhappy woman named Fantine, one of those more sinned againsé 
than sinning, we find him prosperous, wealthy, and at length, mayor of 
the town where he lived, under the assumed name of Madeleine. Here 
he excites much popular gossip by going into mourning for his early 
friend the Bishop, and about this time poor Fantine makes her re-appear- 
ance as an employe in his factory, in which were two compartments, one 
for men, the other for girls and women, the sole condition for admission 
to which was “soyez honnéte.” ‘The error of her former life is of course 
discovered by some malevolent busybody, and in obedience to the regula- 
tions, she is discharged. Vividly horrible is the account of her after life. 
She sells everything—hair to the peruquier, teeth to the dentist, last of 
all herself. In the course of her miserable calling, she is grossly insulted 
by a libertine ; she assaults him ; and one destined in the after story to play 
an important post, Javert, the inspector of police, comes upon the stage. 
This man’s character is admirably drawn, as a type of the class, the 
French “agent de police.” He and M. Madeleine are brought into colli- 
sion in this affair of Fantine, and the Mayor, asserting his right of adjudi- 
cating, releases, and ultimately places her in the infirmary attached to his 
own house. Javert posts a letter to his chef, but no results follow. He 
shortly after demands from M. Madeleine that an application for his dis- 
missal be forwarded to Paris. He is asked, why? Was it on account of 
Fantine? No. He had written to denounce the Mayor as the ex-convict, 
Jean Valjean, and had received for answer, that he must be mad, as Jean 
Valjean was at that time a prisoner at Arras. The whole scene is given 
as only genius of the highest class could give it, and the passages which 
follow under the heading, “Une tempete sous un Crdne,” are equally 
powerful and artistic, relating what passed through the mind of the re- 
formed man, when he heard from Javert that another was on the point 
of suffering the punishment rightly due to himself. Ultimately he 
declares himself, is arrested, escapes, is recaptured and condemned to the 
galleys for life. This, with the death of Fantine, ends the first part ; the 
second, wonderful to say, commences with some 170 pages descriptive of 
the battle of Waterloo, a digression wholly irrelevant, save that an officer 
is mentioned whose son, Marius, gives a name to the third part. The 
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description of the battle of June the 18th is one more striking proof 
of how a Frenchman, even of Victor Hugo’s talent, will condescend to 
colour and garble facts, in order to render the account more palatable to 
his countrymen. More than this it is not necessary to say here, save to 
observe that the description of the Highland piper, sitting upon a drum 
with his pibroch !!/ under his arm, will probably be a new light in such 
matters to our Scotch readers. 

When Jean Valjean arrives at Toulon he is supposed to be drowned 
whilst saving the life of one of the sailors of the ship which carried him, 
but in reality he escapes, and proceeds to Montfermeil for the purpose 
of secretly rescuing Fantine’s child from the cruelty of the Thenardiers, 
who had the custody of her. He succeeds in this, and reaches Paris, 
where he is detected by Javert, and after a sharp chase evades him by 
climbing over a convent garden wall; the same convent, as it turns out, 
where he had previously installed Fantine’s child, Cosette. Passing over 
the sensational incidents here occurring ; after a lapse of five years, we 
find Cosette’s education nearly completed, and Marius who has attained to 
years of manhood, installed as her lover. In the scenes which follow, 
Victor Hugo is himself again, describing with almost more than his usual 
force, the despair which comes over Jean Valjean, when he finds that 
Cosette to whom she has acted the part of more than father, and upon 
whom all his affections on this side the grave are centred, is about to be 
taken from him. At last, after having been denounced to the police by 
Marius, and having again escaped, he determines to quit France ; Marius 
is of course informed of this by Cosette, and asks from his nearest sur- 
viving relative, his grandfather, the permission and the means to make 
her his wife: this is refused and Marius leaves his house in great anger. 
It is then June 1832. The émeute has commenced, and Marius in the 
bitterness of his disappointment takes part with the Revolutionists. 
During the fight at the Barricade he receives a letter from Cosette, telling 
him that in a week, she and her father (Jean Valjean) would be in 
London. Marius replies by writing upon a leaf of his pocket-book 
the information, that by the time she received it, he should be dead, and 
that his body was to be taken to his grandfather's house. ‘This paper 
he sends by Gavroche, a genuine gamin de Paris, and one of the most 
striking creations in the book. Just before it arrives, Jean Valjean has, 
by means of the blotting book upon which Cosette dried her note to 
Marius, discovered what she has done, and the description of the old 
man’s agony of mind furnishes a chapter almost painfully vivid. 

“I sentit,’ says Victor Hugo, with a deep knowledge of humanity, 
“ Helas, l'epreuve supréme, disons mieux, l’epreuve unique, c'est la perte de 
Vetre aimé!” In the midst of his grief Marius’ note arrives, which he 
joyfully pockets, resolving to say nothing about it, and proceeds to the 
Barricade. Here he finds Marius, sorely wounded, but still alive, and his 
old enemy, Javert (who had come among the Revolutionists as a spy, and 
had been detected by Gavroche), a close prisoner, and of course sentenced 
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to die. Him, however, Valjean suffers to escape, and also carries off Marius 
through the great sewer of Paris. No sooner does he emerge from it, 
than he is met by the police agent, Javert. He sends off the wounded 
Marius to his grandfather’s house, and at once offers to surrender himself 
to Javert. But Javert, in gratitude to his preserver, lets him go; a 
breach of duty, which so preys upon his mind that he commits suicide. 

The tale draws to its conclusion by the recovery of Marius and his 
marriage with Cosette. One more trial, however, awaits Jean Valjean ; 
he feels it incumbent upon him to tell Marius that he is a liberated con- 
vict. Marius is horror-struck, and a coolness, at last extending even to 
Cosette, springs up between them. Jean Valjean ceases his visits, and 
worn out in mind and body remains at home to die. Ultimately Marius 
discovers that the man who saved his life by carrying him from the 
Barricades, and whom he had vainly sought to discover, was Jean, Valjean. 
He hurries with Cosette to his house, and arrives just in time to receive 
his blessing and to see him die. 

Such, in outline at least, is Victor Hugo’s last work, Les Miserables. 
To the voluminous digressions we have alluded before. Of the concep- 
tion of the whole we can but say that it abounds with passages of great 
beauty. In the hands of Eugene Sue it would have been but a sensation 
novel of the ultra French style, coarse and brutal; Ernest Feydean 
would have made it a record of the Stews; but Victor Hugo through all 
the wondrous maze seems to have had his end.'in view: namely, the 
development of those parting words of the good Bishop, when by his 
act of mercy he set Jean Valjean upon the strait and narrow path that 
leads upwards to Heaven. With the political opinions expressed, we 
English, have but little to do; with many of the phases of society de- 
scribed, God be thanked, still less. Our business is with it rather as the 
work of a great mind, and fully admitting its claim to be this, we cannot 
but feel that if it fail of immortality, it will be the cumbrous mechanism, 
and the many and uncalled for digressions which drag it down to 
oblivion, rather than any want of power or deficiency of talent in its 
author, 
























EXILE AND DEATH: 


THE STORY OF A FRENCH EMIGRE 
BY H. K. J. 


THe number of gentlemen in Europe was less by one, when a few 
months ago died my friend, Monsieur Felix Charleroi. The story of his 
life is a short one, and its end was no less gloomy than its course had 
been, for as I write and my eye glances on some of his letters lying before 
me, [ remember the hand that wrote them terminated the writer's exist- 
ence. Yes, my friend’s end was that of a suicide, and thereby hangs a 
story. Is it true? asks the reader, for unless there is a clue afforded to 
decide whether we are reading fiction or truth, we cannot give up our 
sympathies to romance as we might to real suffering. 

But I shall not tell the reader: why should I? what advantage is it to 
know whether Mon. Felix Charleroi was a real viewx emigré or a creation 
of the author’s imagination? It is enough that I have a tale to tell of 
exile, treble exile—exile from country, exile from home affections, exile 
from religious hope—and of manly resignation and gloomy death ; and 
all that my readers have a right to expect of a story-teller is that his 
characters and incidents shall be life-like and consistent with real, suffering, 
and living human beings. 

And I will now introduce you, lady or gentleman who are interested 
in exiles, to my friend Mon. Felix Charleroi. Thrust back the curtain uf 
the last few months’ events, and walk with me through the Jung sunshine 
down the Strand. Ah! here is Temple Bar, and we meet under the 
shadow of its archway a somewhat round-shouldered old man of sixty-five ; 
he wears black clothes, but his waistcoat, double breasted, is buttoned up 
to the chin and gives the wearer a semi-military appearance ; his face is 
completely shaven and has a weather-red look sometimes seen in drivers 
of country coaches, but which, in the present instance, is not occasioned 
by living in the open air: his gait is somewhat shambling, common to 
most thinkers when walking without a special object ; and his name is— 
Mon. Felix Charleroi, present Professor of the French language at a 
military academy some twenty miles, perhaps less, from London. ‘ 

After mutual inquiries, for we had not seen each other for some three 
years, we agreed to dine together at a café in one of the streets near 
Leicester Square, and then we parted for the next few hours, but in the 
evening kept our appointment and had a quiet dinner together with a 
third friend. Could anything be more common-place than this? I 
thought so then, myself ; but I recal that dinner appointment with a vague 
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feeling of awe—it was the last time I ever saw my friend—and, simple 
as the incidents appeared, who shall say there was not a fatality in their 
order? A little change in that day’s programme, as I now believe, might 
have saved my friend’s life—but, I am not discussing the question of 
spiritual agencies—and have but to proceed with my story. 

There were three of us round that café dining table, and thus our 
conversation was upon general subjects, political and literary. Had the 
third acquaintance been absent ; had I only agreed to dine some two 
hours earlier how different might have been the last days of Felix 
Charleroi. Although a young man, not half his age, I was his confidant. 
He would have poured in my ear the news that was vexing his soul and 
troubling the clear fountain of his intellect, and I might have helped him 
to see in a long look ahead the calm ending of a fevered life ; but—that 
everlasting but—there were three of us and our talk was surface-talk, and 
we were merry and sprightly, passing the quips and cranks of the day, 
whilst one was meditating, reasoning upon, and nursing the idea of self- 
destruction. Time flew on, jingled on its way by the sound of wine 
glasses! The bill was brought—Charleroi was poor, I was poor, and the 
third was our junior ; we had dined on equal terms, let us pay equally — 
but no, Monsieur the Professor chooses to pay, and does pay for the three. 
This trifling matter over, we left our café and went to Hungerford Bridge ; 
our ways here diverged at opposite points of the compass, but nevertheless 
I did not leave my friend that day, but remained and accompanied him to 
the railway that was to carry him into the country, as I might have done 
had he been a child, or a foreigner who had been in England only twenty- 
four hours instead of twenty-five years. In short I lingered with my 
friend as if I had known that day was the last I should ever see him— 
let the advocates of spiritual agencies account for this—and finally took 
leave of him with his promise to come and dine with me at my house on 
some Saturday, which I was to fix myself. 

Four months passed away, and having troubles of my own I had not 
much thought of what I considered a pleasure engagement. I was remiss 
in my friendship, and never sent the invitation, an invitation that might 
have saved a man’s life; for had the “Dear Mon. Felix,—Come and 
dine with me to-morrow,” arrived on that Saturday morning, when Mon. 
Charleroi left his home for a walk in the country fields, from which he 
was never to return, his decision might have been changed, and a half 
reproachful feeling saved me. 

But who is to know that the sounds we sometimes hear amid the 
shuffling feet of crowded daily life, are footsteps of another world! The 
ghost was by my side, but I did not see, I did not hear it, and my letter 
of invitation was therefore never sent. 

Is this a long preamble for a short story? I cannot help it. The 
letters of my dead friend lie open on the table beside me, and I see “a 
hand you cannot see,” and what it writes on this blank sheet of letter 
paper, are not the words that meet the reader's eye. 
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I collect my thoughts ; let me begin my story ? 

In the year 1830, when the King of France, Charles the Tenth, was 
arriving at the conclusion that it would be easier, pleasanter, and safer to 
live as a private nobleman than as Sovereign of the excitable French 
nation, the father of Felix Charleroi was the monarch’s friend and 
Captain of the Guard, and his son had all the advantages conferred by 
royal favour. Having received a liberal education his great native abilities 
and sprightly disposition would have constituted him such an agreeable 
and fashionable Abbé as adorn Parisian annals, if Mon. Charleroi had 
cared to enter the church ; nor would his half infidel principles have been 
any great obstacle to his future advancement. However, Felix’ was an 
honest man and preferred to remain a simple gentleman, a member of the 
brilliant literary circles, and the ever welcome guest of the fascinating 
salons, which are the charm of Parisian life. In the midst of these sur- 
roundings, there was nothing extraordinary in the circumstance that Mon. 
Felix should allow himself to be captivated by the somewhat recluse and 
austere Sophia de Courcelles, the daughter of a noble house, but to whom 
a courtier’s son might naturally aspire. As for disposition, all other cir- 
cumstances being convenable, the elder branches of French families would 
never think to make such a trifle an objection to a proposed alliance. 
Beside Felix, Happy Feliz, as his intimates called him, had gaiety enough 
for both himself and the charming jil/e whose serious mind would balance 
that of her husband. 

Family negociations having been pleasantly settled, Mon. Felix 
Chaleroi and Mdlle. Sophia de Courcelles were married and lived as 
happily together as do French men and women ordinarily. As the 
months flew by, the lady perhaps became more devout and Mon. Felix 
a little more lax in the outward observances of religion. In this state 
of affairs the month of July was drawing to a close, and upon awaking 
early one morning the Captain of the Guard found an unpleasant duty 
before him: he had to reason at the cannon’s month with a mass of 
insurgents who boldly asserted certain rights in front of their street 
barricades. The end of this émeute is well known ; His Majesty Charles 
the Tenth relinquished his place and honours as head of the French 
nation, and retiring, with a few attendants from his native realm, he left 
the disturbers of his peace to arrange their government among themselves, 
but kindly left them a letter of recommendation to help their judgment 
in the choice of his successor: but even this advice the ungrateful in- 
surgents impolitely disregarded, electing Louis Phillippe to the vacant 
situation, instead of the nominee of their late King. 

Charles the Tenth was followed to Holyrood by his friend and 
Captain of the Guard, and amongst other legitimately loyal gentlemen 
who remained faithful to the Bourbon king, was his son, Felix Charleroi. 
As for Madame Charleroi, she preferred to remain in France in the enjoy- 
ment of her lands and revenue sensibly secured to her under her marriage 
settlements. 
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But, thought the emigré, her husband, she wil! soon dispose of this 
property and, settling in England, share with me my fallen fortunes? 
Time rudely, and soon, dispelled the illusions which gave courage to 
Mon. Felix Charleroi’s exile. He quickly found that the talents which 
had been so well cultivated to adorn society, must be turned to account. 
He could not live upon his loyalty, and his once powerful friends were 
now as badly off as himself. In this strait he did, what most exiles who 
are gentlemen could then do in England, obtained a situation as French 
Professor to a first-class school near the Scotch metropolis. The first 
letter he wrote was to his noble wife ; he thought that the moment she 
knew of his altered position she would hasten to join him. Alas! he 
had reckoned without the priest, his wife’s confessor. Days passed very 
slowly by without any answer arriving. It came at last, but not in his 
wife’s handwriting. She had referred to the head of her family for 
advice, and family councils had decided that Sophia de Courcelles should 
‘remain in France, whither Mon. Charleroi was invited to return, if he 
would swear allegiance to the new Government. And then there was a 
second 7, in a letter from the priest. “The influence of Holy Church 
had created a blessed impression on his beloved daughter, and she had 
consented to a separation from the unhappy free-thinker and infidel, to 
whom she had been married, but ¢f Mon. Charleroi would return to the 
bosom of Holy Church, Madame, as bound by the sacrament of her mar- 
riage, would remain the faithful wife of Mon. Felix. 

We have now done with the trivial events of my friend’s life, and, as 
becomes his later sufferings, our narrative must change its style. 

“Double exile,” exclaimed the French Professor, “rather than such 
conditions. Exile from my country, rather than allegiance, which means 
taking office under a people's government ; and exile from home and all 
the sweet hopes of its sacred ties, rather than the slavery of a bigot and 
devotze.” 

“ Madam, my choice is fixed ; the woman that would impose terms on 
an exiled husband, the family that bids me sell my loyalty to a legitimate 
sovereign, I renounce: Long live Henry the Fifth !” 

With these words Mon. Felix Charleroi sealed his doom; to remain, 
as he did, in exile for thirty years ; for, during all this time, the hopes of 
legitimists have not seen the Duc de Chambord raised to the throne of 
France, and the long period of thirty years was not sufficient to shake 

the courage of, at least, one loyal adherent. How that courage was, at 
last, broken, and how the unbending will, when the exile’s heart did 
give way, flung aside life as a remnant not worth keeping, we shall show 
in the next few pages; for the few incidents in the life of a semi-recluse 
do not claim many words to recite their simple progress. 

Thus with bitterness in his heart Mon. Charleroi commenced the 
lonely career which has just ended. It was not his fate, like some of his 
countrymen whom we have known, to become naturalized Englishmen. 
To the last he remained intensely French ; positively revelling in his 
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own language and his Parisian accent, and consequently attaining a hign 
reputation as a teacher. He was indeed, a Frenchman teaching French, 
and his pupils could never forget this fact ; clever boys and good mimics, 
under his tuition, not only learnt the language, but became French in 
gesture, idiom, and all that distinguishes a Parisian, excepting in appear- 
ance. Mon. Felix lived in his first situation several years, and whilst 
there published a clever poem called “Scipio,” which his scholars de- 
claimed on speech days. Living frugally he was able to save some little 
money, £300, and invested it with a cannie Scot who proved false to his 
trust. This I can very well believe, for Mon. Felix’s simplicity was so 
great that it is no reproach to Scotchmen that, living in Scotland, the 
Professor took into his confidence the nearest -rogue, a character that is 
destitute of all nationality. Be this as it may, Mon. Felix, once duped, 
for the remainder of his days was never again taken in by a Scotchman, 
for he mistrusted all alike, and with childish singleness of thought, the 
particular “ false friend” who cheated him was elevated to the same position 
as the Jesuitical confessor who kept him and his wife apart—they were 
both the antitheses of what humanity should be. 

Mon. Charleroi next came to England, and as a student at a military 
academy, in which he had an engagement, I first made his acquaintance, 
and in a few months had formed a little friendship with my solitary tutor. 
He rented a small house and had in his service a middle-aged housekeeper 
who ever spoke of his constant kindness to her ; she had, by an accident, 
broken her arm in his service, and instead of making an objection toa 
one-handed domestic, Mon. Charleroi thought the misfortune gave her a 
claim on his assistance, and thus he really secured an amount of grateful 
attendance quite equal to what a quick two-handed girl would have 
rendered for ordinary wages. Im his leisure hours, my friend was a 
laborious student, and pursued a task he had undertaken, unremittingly 
through many years, until he had thoroughly annotated, poor dreary 
exile! the sacred Book which for him contained no promise, no consola- 
tion. Strange, passing strange was the allurement of such study, under- 
taken as I most conscientiously believe in a desire to find naked Truth in 
all its divine Majesty, stripped of the parti-coloured garments which the 
world’s mouthing prophets have hung about the immortal statue of Chris- 
tianity. But, and let there be no mistake on this head, Mon. Charleroi’s 
labours were the reverse of ostentatious. To the,common observer, Mon. 
Felix was a man reverencing religion as he did all moral obligations and 
duties. Only from his own heart, poor dreary exile of religion, did he rob 
the blessed hope of everlasting life ; his neighbour's hearts he left to the 
joy and simple faith inculcated at the mother’s knee. Such being the 
inner life of my friend ; exiled from a country that, after rejecting the 
Orleans family, still preferred another to the beloved Bourbon Henry the 
Fifth ; exiled from home affections, of which there was not even promise 
of the Indian-summer of love which sometimes succeeds middle life 
jealousies and separation ; and lastly, exiled from the strength of old age, 
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Christian hope, it is not surprising that the poor old royalist of a broken 
dynasty, and the abandoned husband of a cold, proud devotee, should 
think of coming old age and infirmities as inconveniences to which it was 
not necessary to stoop, for the sake of carrying a few more worthless years 
to the grave. ‘ When I get old, and find my teaching a trouble,” would 
say Mon. Felix to me, “I shall let the burden that lies heavy on my 
back slip from my shoulders, and then the imperial singe (the con- 
stant and only title accorded to His Majesty, Louis Napoleon) may 
pursue his projects with one opponent less.” Let the reader judge of 
what arguments I employed. They all fell dead like hail-stones against 
a brick wall. ‘The Bourbons might yet regain their French throne.” 
“Yes, so they may, but after waiting thirty years, they seem farther 
off' than ever.” “Your wife may yet ask your forgiveness and call you 
back home.” “An old woman in the hands of the priest, pardon my 
comparison, is the live toad buried in a rock ; when an earthquake comes 
to separate Church and State, Madame de Courcelles may recollect me.” 
* But at least, iny dear Professor, my friend, my kind master, let us think 
upon the life to come, its hopes, its punishments.” “Very willingly,” 
would reply Mon. Charleroi, “I like thinking about it, it is a subject to 
which I have long given attention ; but I am sorry I cannot oblige you or 
myself by believing it.” Thus, would all conversation unprofitably end. 

And now the end was drawing near in the solitary exile’s home. 
But it came in an unexpected way. Mon. Charleroi was not yet too 
old to teach ; he was not too infirm to enjoy life ; he had still money in 
his pocket when a letter did arrive from France. To ask the exile of 
thirty years to return ; to retake his position in society ; his wife was 
dead, but a brother would welcome him, and Paris, the letter said, was 
once again filled with courtiers and the gaiety of a popular dynasty. The 
letter lay for many days unanswered ; in a softened moment, when la 
belle France of his childhood beckoned him back to her lilies; in a 
mom2nt when the political adherent was less than the society-loving man, 
Mon. Charleroi consented. His answer was speeded across the channel 
by an English postage stamp affixed. Alas, that one’s life should hang 
on the fixing of a postage stamp ; but so it was, for the simple action 
drew the exile’s attention to what had before passed unnoticed—his 
French letter bore the stamp of a ruler not a Bourbon, but of the “imperial 
singe,” and in a fit of angry self-reproach he felt contempt for himself— 
he, Mon. Charleroi, the legitimist, loyal for thirty years—now sneaking 
back to die like a spent wave on the rock on which his life’s hopes had 
been wrecked. 

It was Saturday morning, his leisure day, the day on which my irvi- 
tation should have reached him, and he was alone. “I will take a walk 
into the country fields to-day,” said Mon. Felix to his housekeeper, “and 
I shall not be home till late.” 

He found a secluded meadow, sheltered from the public road by a wood 
on three sides. Here, he cut a short thick stick, and with this passed 
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inside his loosening neck-tie, he must have given the stick twoor three 
twists and then lying down, to keep it from flying back, he died, with 
his face to the earth, a broken hearted, loyal gentleman, one of the 
saddest sights the evening sun looked down upon jn all the wide world. 

Some twenty pounds found in his pockets to pay his funeral ex- 
penses, and the manner of his death, were sufficent evidence that the deed 
was the act of his own hands. Adieu, Mon. Felix Charleroi! let no one 
speak ill of the dead : for myself, I may say I have never known a more 
honourable and kindly-hearted man, than my poor old friend, the loyal 
legitimist,— ; 

Felix Charleroi. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE. 


Dear Mapam,—Amongst the minor sad reflections of life, I do not 
know of any which impart a deeper tinge of melancholy to the mind 
than the thought, which ever and anon must recur to the most thought- 
less amongst us, that everything on this earth must one day or the other 
be seen for the Jast time. Those faces of the dear ones we so fondly love, 
the countenances of those friends which always send a gleam before 
them to us of kindness, sympathy, affection, and tenderness,—all, all 
must sooner or later be seen for the last, last time. One does not like to 
think about it, and to some measure, and in no inconsiderable degree, the 
same reflection applies to inanimate objects to which we have become 
endeared through a kind of habitual sympathy. How is it that, after a 
certain corner in life is turned, we must retain our own corner of the 
table? “Do you really think that an elderly party like myself can read 
the newspaper, or sip a glass of wine in comfort, if my Abbot of Glaston- 
bury’s chair is removed out of its customary inclination towards the 
dining-table, which is south west forty-five degrees? If you do, you 
are altogether mistaken, and know nothing of the vast power of the 
instinct of habit. If it be thus with chairs and tables, what can it be in 
respect to loving human faces? What can it be in reference to those 
darling glimpses of our beautiful earth, and lovely England, which at 
certain periods and in certain lights entrance us beyond the power of 
thought into imagining in a dreamy forgetfulness of reason that nought 
can be fairer in the as yet unseen world. 

And must it be that I must meditate on my beautiful Mill-bridge for 
the last time? For the last time to gaze on Stratford Church—for the 
last. time, to anxiously look for the first view of the Wier Brake rising 
above the beautiful Avon—for the last time to pause at the Cross-on-the- 
Hill, and view the charming valley of Stratford. 

It is useless, perhaps foolish, to regret the rapid passage of time, to 
feel how very, very soon, even under the most hopeful circumstances, 
these last glimpses must occur; nor do I think that they are of much 
use in a mental or religious point of view. Experience tells the contrary. 
A too morbid apprehension of death, or a tendency to exaggerate the risks 
of life, or a too constant brooding on the sad changes which in one way 
or other must arrive to us all, is as apt to create a spirit of recklessness 
as to nourish higher sentiments ; and indeed one or all imply a want of 
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trust to that Power to which trust should implictly be given. It is very 
easy to say or write all this. It is generally more difficult to control the 
instincts which nourish such sentiments or such forebodings. 

Well, it is sad enough anyhow to feel that Stratford must be seen by 
us on this earth for the last time, and that with that Stratford must pass 
away the Mill-Bridge. But quite a different sentiment comes over us, if 
we are to be told that, in our own day, with life and spirits, we are to 
pass through our dear poet’s native town, enjoy it as of yore, until we 
have passed the residence of Mr. Lucy, and then to see, not what Shake- 
speare saw, not what has pleasured the eyes of every true lover of Stratford 
scenery for generation after generation, not one of the most charming bits 
of the sweet-flowing Avon, but a country split up into brick-field heaps, 
with hideous railway tracks, and screaming engines,—a bit of smoky 
Manchester spoiling one of the fairest scenes in Warwickshire. I haven't 
common patience with the whole affair. It was bad enough to let a rail- 
way go to Stratford at all, spoiling the poet’s walks, and cutting up in that 
horrible manner that heretofore lovely passage over the fields to Shottery ; 
but to think of another crossing the Avon just at its fairest point below 
Stratford, and utterly destroying the beauty of the locality of the Wier 
Brake—my dear friends, what can you all be thinking of? Do, for 
goodness sake, let it join the other rail in some other direction. A rose 
by any other name, you know, smells just as sweet. A railway will be 
quite as useful if it is constructed so as not to destroy association and 
scenery. 

You get a beautiful view of Stratford from the Cross-on-the-Hill—not 
quite so picturesque as it would have appeared in Shakespeare’s time, the 
better modern houses hardly telling so well in a landscape as the thatched 
cottages and the old half-timbered edifices. I wonder whether any of 
the fields or localities about this neighbourhood bear the same names 
which they did in the time of the great poet. If they do, a communica- 
tion of the fact would confer a great favour. I will mention a few, the 
accuracy of which may be depended upon. The date I am speaking of is 
1599, two years after Shakespeare purchased New Place. At that time, 
the field opposite the mill was called Checkett’s Meadow ; the one to the 
North on the river-side, the great Meadow, there being a row of trees on 
the bank of the river by what was called the Swan’s Nest ; to the east, 
between these meadows, was a hop-yard, bounded by the Middle and 
Upper Wythybed Leys. In the neighbourhood were Twenty Men’s Leys, 
Sandhill, the Little Heath, the Town Land held by Abraham Sturley, 
Heydons, the exchange ground belonging to John & Combe of Shake- 
spearian-epitaph notoriety, Green Leys owned by Thomas & Combe, 
Brown Leys, Sallow Close, the Little and Great Heaths, Beels Piece, 
Little and Great Rushbrook, and so on. Immediately adjoining Cross-on- 
the-Hill was a tiny little bit of land called Harrington’s Pike, When 
the plague raged at Stratford in the time of Charles the First, tents for 
the infected were pitched on this hill. 
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‘ There is only one person I ever met who turned up the nose at the 
: Cross-on-the-Hill. She is a gushing young lady who votes Stratford 
“slow,” and indeed I .have little doubt fancies the dull ivy is creeping 
upon her everywhere out of the region of opera and crinolines. She 
divides her time between playing on the piano and copying Italian music, 
and through the aid of some singular dispensation, fancies herself an use- 
ful member of society. In her estimation, my infatuation for Stratford is 
a blot upon my character. I am even characterised as “unpleasantly 
addicted to Shakespeare ;” and have got out of her good graces for ever— 
though by the bye I am not sure that I was ever in them—by calling 
dear darling Romeo a spooney. Tell me, any one of reason, whether 
Shakespeare did not intend in Romeo to portray a spooney? He has 
done it very admirably, but spoonies Romeo and Juliet ever will be to 
the end of the chapter. The singular part of it all is that the young 
lady’s parent, although an eminent physician, takes part with her against 
me, not in regard to Shakespeare or Stratford, but in the matter of 
spooneyism. I call it singular, never being able to understand how a 
votary of medical science could tolerate the drama of Romeo and Juliet, 
or forgive the poet’s oversight in not seeing that a judicious use of the 
stomach-pump. would have turned the story of woe into one of joy, and 
rendered the lovers “happy ever afterwards.” 

To this gushing young lady, and to all who peruse roundabout papers 
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i of any description, I have one piece of advice to offer—let them reflect 
that even under the most unpromising stone there may still lie interred a 

t little bit of the soul of the licentiate Peter Garcias ! 

e 


J. O. HaLiiwet. 
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(Continued from Page 467.) 





CHAPTER III. 
AN EMPTY PURSE. 


NearLy two months had passed since the Courtneys’ arrival at St. 
André. Spring had now changed the aspect of everything around them. 
The sparkling river flowed past hills, already flushed with the vines’ open- 
ing green; while the whole country glowed with the soft pink of the 
almond blossoms, now in their full beauty. Within the little domicile, 
spring had also made some changes: the sitting-room was now warmed 
all day by the brilliant sunshine, and though the mountain breezes that 
blew in through the open lattice, still retained some wintry keenness, yet 
Agatha, as she stood gazing out at the bright landscape and cloudless sky, 
could almost have imagined that summer was near, till reminded by a 
slight shudder and by the voice of her mother calling to her to close the 
window, that it was yet far off. 

“ Tf you have not had too much of these cold winds, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Courtney, as Agatha returned to her seat and work, “I wish you 
would step down to the post-office again: I am almost in despair about 
our letters ; I could scarce close my eyes last night from anxiety of mind. 
What shall we do if our money does not soon arrive }” 

“Do not despair yet, dear mamma ; I will go this moment to the 
post-office,” said her daughter rising and putting away the things, “and 
if we do not get our remittances to-day, we must try and think of some 
plan of further economy.” 

“Further economy ! that is impossible, Agatha: what have we that 
we could possibly do without ?” 

“We must try and find out, dear mamma, and I must try and see 
what I can do to assist our means.” 

“T cannot think of anything you could do,” said her mother despond- 
ingly ; “your idea of the work will never do, with a convent near us, 
where, I am told, the most perfect embroidery and other works are done 
for sale.” 

“ Well, we will talk about it when I come back,” replied she : “come, 
Clara, get your bonnet ; you want a walk, I am sure.” 

A short walk brought the sisters to the post-office, where, after a long 
and anxious waiting while the postmaster turned over his heap of letters 
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and presented them with one after another for their inspection, they at 
length received the decisive answer that there was no letter for them that 
day. The next day they knew there would be no post, and they sadly 
turned from the door, rather dreading to return home to their mother 
with their disappointing news. 

Mrs. Courtney might well be anxious for her letters, for she was ex- - 
pecting her long-delayed remittances from England, and her slender purse 
was now brought very low. She had written more than once to her step- 
son, asking him to look after her affairs, but had received no answer, and 
all her conjectures as to the silence of her lawyer were fruitless trouble. 

The girls conversed as they walked home over various plans for assist- 
ing their mother, but their hearts sank as they reached the house at the 
thought of her face of dismay. She was even more disappointed than she 
would allow. “I expected this,” said she dejectedly as they told of their 
fruitless mission ; “ I had really given up all hopes ! and now what is to 
become of us—we shall soon have nothing at all left to live on!” 

“ Dear mamma,” said Clara affectionately, “ don’t be uneasy : we will 
all work for you.” 

“ And the first thing we must do towards assisting matters,” said 
Agatha, “ is to dismiss Jeannette.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, “I never can live without 
a servant : how can you think of such a thing, Agatha?” 

“It is easier to live without a servant than without bread, dear 
mamma ; and I fear it will soon come to that, unless we do something 
more in the way of yetrenching ; besides, Jeannette will not live with us 
unless we pay her wayes, and we have not enough money for another 
quarter. I have a plan in my head though which may help us by and 
bye, so do not look so grieved, dearest mamma ; it will all come right in 
time, I trust.” 

“Come right, indeed ! I don’t know what you mean, my dear!” 

“Why I ought to say it is right even now, mamma, though we can- 
not see it: is not all in God’s hand and shall not the Judge of all the 


earth do right?” said Agatha, hanging tenderly over her mother, and 
smiling through her tears. 


“Ah! my dear child, you are too serious for your years, really! I 
cannot wonder at it ; our circumstances are sad enough to be sure.” 

It took some time to reconcile Mrs. Courtney to the sacrifice of 
Jeannette, but at last she was convinced of the absolute necessity of the 
step, and was rather surprised to find a greater difference in her com- 
fort after the girl’s dismissal. Agatha and Clara spared no pains to make 
the loss of an attendant as little felt as possible, and’ their good-will made 
up for want of habit. But this was only the beginning of vexations : 
each day some new privation became needful, and Agatha was compelled, 
not without many a sigh of regret, to diminish their daily comforts one 
by one. Wine must be given up: coffee must be taken sparingly, and 
but once a day: the dinners, which Agatha prepared herself, must rarely 
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consist of meat, and, when daylight was gone, the family had now to 
‘ assemble round a single candle. The struggle to keep out of debt grew 
harder and harder. 

“Really, Agatha,” said her mother one day, “I do not see why we 
should not get things on credit if the people will let us have them : it’s 
only what every one does you know, and our remittance must come some 
day or other, I suppose.” , 

“Oh, mamma, anything but debt! pray, pray let us keep clear of 
that! Only think if our money should not come after all,—think of our 
being sent: to prison !” 

“Don’t talk of such horrible things, my dear,” cried Mrs. Courtney, 
shuddering. Agatha had gained her point however, at least for the time, 
and they sat down without further remark to the meagre dinner, which 
had in fact been the original cause of the conversation. It consisted 
only of a dish of vegetables, a few dried figs, and some bread. Agatha 
suppressed a sigh as she looked from her mother to her little sisters, and 
it was with difficulty she could swallow her own share, from the tears 
that were ready to spring forth. As soon as the meat was over, she rose 
and told her mother that if she could spare her she wished to take a 
walk. 

“Certainly, my love; you slave yourself too much at home, I know : 
go and get some air, and take Clara and Emily with you.” 

“Shall you not be lonely if we all go out together, mamma?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Courtney ; “the Abbé is coming to sit with me 
this afternoon : he is really very kind and neighbourly.” 

Agatha looked a little vexed: this growing intimacy did not much 
please her, but of course she could say nothing, so she set forth with her 
sisters on their walk. It was not a mere stroll of pleasure that she had 
in view: she had a plan by which she hoped to gain a little sum of 
money for present emergencies. 

“What are you going into the town for, Agatha?” asked Clara, 
“there is no market to-day.” 

“Tam not going to buy, but to sell if I can,” she replied: “I will 
tell you both my secret now.” 

“Ah, I guessed you had a secret when you told mamma you had a 
plan!” cried Emily. 

“Well,” continued Agatha, “you know dear grandmamma’s ring that 
she left me.” 

“What your beautiful ring with the ruby and pearls set round it?” 
said Clara, “are you thinking of selling that? It seems a pity to be sure, 
but no doubt it will bring us plenty of money, and we do want a great 
many things !” 

“Tt is only for grandmamma’s sake it costs me a moment’s pain to 
part with it,” said Agatha, “but I would have sold it long ago if I could 
have found a purchaser ; but you know it was impossible to get to any 
large town, and there is no jeweller here. I was forced to make a con- 
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fidant of the landlady of the inn, who is very good-natured. For some 
days she could hear of no one likely to be a purchaser, but this morning 
she sent word to me that a jeweller from Lyons happened to be passing 
through on his way to Marseilles, and stopped the night, meaning to take 
up the diligence which passes at four o’clock in the afternoon ; so I am 
going to try my luck.” 

“Well, I hope you will get plenty of money for it,” said Clara. 

Agatha looked doubtful : she knew. that she was at the mercy of the 
trader, even should he be disposed to take her ring at all, but she was 
quite decided to try what could be done. They had now reached the little 
inn, and saw the landlady as usual gossiping at the door with her neigh- 
bour, the baker’s wife. 

“Oh! ’tis you, Mdlle. Agathe?” said she (the surname puzzled her 
and she never attempted it), “and your little sisters also! well, you are 
just in time, our merchant is prepared to see you ; he is quite used, I 
know, to this sort of transaction, for he was formerly a travelling jeweller ; 
he is a civil kind of man enough, but,” she added in a lower voice, “ take 
care, my dear, for he is a Jew, and will clip as close as he can.” 

Agatha followed her into the parlour, feeling too nervous to speak. 
They found a dark-looking elderly man, whose keen eyes made little Emily 
shrink behind the ample figure of the landlady, while her sisters timidly 
approached, and Agatha endeavoured to summon courage to open the 
business ; but the Jew saved her the trouble.” 

“So you have got a ring you wish to dispose of, mademoiselle?” said 
he: “ not much in my way now I assure you, to pick up things in this 
manner, but I have done it sometimes to oblige a lady ; and perhaps— 
well, let me see the little trinket, if you please.” 

She drew off her glove, and handed him the ring for inspection, 
saying, “ Both the ruby and the pearls are real, I can assure you.” 

“Hm—hm,” muttered the Jew, “ passable ; yes, tolerable, no doubt, 
but old fashioned enough ; I could give you something for this, made- 
moiselle, but no great sum ; say thirty francs.” 

Agatha knew it was worth at least five times as much. ‘“ Indeed, the 
pearls separately would be worth that,” said she, trying not to look too 
anxious, 

“ Oh well, it is only to gratify mademoiselle that I would take it at 
all; if she is not pleased, we will close the transaction, that is all.” 

The landlady here interposed, “ Why positively,” cried she, winking 
at Agatha, “I think I could make my husband give as much as forty 
francs for it, and I could make the pearls into earrings: I want a pair 
sadly ; so if you are so stingy, M. Levi—” 

“TI perceive,” said the trader, relenting a little, “ that it is an object 
to the lady ; so if she will take sixty francs, we'll agree ; but that’s my 
last word, for the diligence is just coming up.” 

Agatha was obliged to be content with this, though she was well 
aware that the ring was a valuable one, and that the man was cheating 
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her; but even this sum was a treasure to her now, for their purse was 
actually reduced to thirty francs and a few sous, and of this part was 
owing. 

Clara and Emily were delighted when they saw the man count out so 
many silver pieces into their sister’s hand, and wondered to hear the land- 
lady say, as he ran to take his place in the diligence : 

“There he goes, an old rogue as he is! I am sorry you have got so 
poor a bargain, mademoiselle, but you see he had the field to himself.” 

“T am greatly indebted to you for your kind interest in the: affair, 
Madame Bertrand,” said Agatha; “ I am very thankful to have obtained 
this sum, I can assure you.” 

“Tam grieved to think that such a sum could be of importance,” 
eried the inquisitive Madame Bertrand. “Has your mamma not yet re- 
ceived her English remittances? Dear me, I thought the English were all 
rolling in gold!” She was running on, not perceiving that a stranger was 
at the door, but Agatha’s distressed countenance warned her that some- 
thing was wrong, and turning round she saw a lady who stood with a 
little girl in the doorway, and had unintentionally overheard the last part 
of the conversation. 

“Oh I beg a thousand pardons, Madame la Baronne de Fleurier,” she 
exclaimed, “for not seeing you sooner—how is Madame and all her 
family? well? I am enchanted—and will not Madame and the young 
lady come in and rest a little? this,” added she in the same breath, 
pointing to Agatha, “is Mdlle. Agathe, a young English lady, and those 
sweet children, her sisters :” then, as curtseying in reply to the Baroness’s 
kind smile, “they made their escape,” she continued, “I assure you, 
Madame, in spite of what you heard me say as you came in about their 
poverty, they really are people quite comme il faut : yes, truly, and this 
young lady especially, she works so hard to help her mamma, for latterly, 
since they have got no more money from England, they have given up 
keeping a maid: They lodge in the same house as M. |’Abbé de Fleurier, 
and he will tell you the same thing.” 

“I must ask my cousin about them,” said Madame de Fleurier ; “for 
if it be as you say, I will show them some attentions. But now, Madame 
Bertrand, let me speak to you on the business which brought me here, 
which is to look out for a maid to assist in the kitchen.” 

“ Ah, Madame, how fortunate and how singular! there is Jeannette, 
who has been living these two months with these English people, and is 
but just parted with: she is here now, and will suit you, I think, exactly. 
Malle. Agathe’s training has not been lost on her ; she took great pains 
with her, little thinking how soon she would have to cook and do every- 
thing herself, poor dear soul !” 

“Upon my word, I am much interested for these strangers,” said the 
Baroness ; “ I must call on my cousin as I drive—that girl had such a 
sweet face !” 

Agatha and her sisters meanwhile walked home together, talking over 
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their little fortune, as Clara called it, with renewed cheerfulness. They 
stopped on the way at the grocer’s shop, to pay a bill and get one or two 
little comforts for their mother. 

“This will cheer poor mamma for the present,” said Agatha; “ but 
it is only present relief: we must think of some further way of helping 
her.” 

“ What can we do %” said Clara, “‘ Mamma will not hear of you taking 
in plain work, even could you get any to do.” 

“No; and the convent absorbs the sale of all fancy works. I have 
given up the hope of helping in that way, but if you like I will presently 
show you what I am now attemping, though I am very doubtful of 
success.” 

“What can you be doing, Agatha, that we have not seen?” cried 
little Emily, “you are always working or doing something for us, I am 
sure.” 

“ But perhaps I may have eluded your sharp eyes, Miss Emily, by doing 
something while you are asleep: you shall see, if you will try and keep 
my little attempts secret for the present, for I should like to surprise 
mamma.” 

“ Here we are at home,” cried Clara, “and there, I declare, is the dear 
old Abbé still with mamma ; how they are talking !” 

Agatha glanced through the open window, and when she saw that the 
Abbé was still sitting with her mother, she went straight up stairs with 
her sisters. 

“ Now, Agatha, show us the mystery,” cried Clara, as they entered the 
little bed-chamber. 

Agatha drew forth a paper-case from a drawer, and said, as she took 
some sketches from it, “I have sometimes thought, if I could paint these 
drawings in that pretty delicate style our master in London taught me, 
they might perhaps be bought by some of the tourists who will soon be 
visiting this spot; so for the last few mornings I have been out very 
early, before you were awake, to make these little sketches.” 

The drawings were very spirited and faithful, for Agatha possessed 
no mean talent, and had, in their prosperous days, enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of an excellent drawing-master. The little girls were loud in their 
admiration. 

“I am sure you will be able to sell a great many drawings, Agatha, 
how clever you are!” cried Emily, “but do not fear, we shall keep your 
secret very safe.” 

When Agatha joined her mother, she found the Abbé just rising to 
leave her, and heard him say as she entered, “ Well, I expect my cousin 
either to-day or to-morrow, and then I shall have the happiness of making 
you known to each other.” 

“Tam sure it will be a great pleasure to me,” said Mrs. Courtney, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes: “thank you, M. l’Abbé for all 
your kind words of comfort ;” and she stretched out her hand to him. 
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Emily, who had followed her sister into the room, now ran up to the 
Abbé, exclaiming, “I am so glad to see you, M. Abbé! I did not see 
you all yesterday.” 

“No; I was out all the day, ma petite, but now, if your mamma can 
spare you for a little, you shall come and look at your favourite prints in 
my room.’ 

Mrs. Courtney at once assented, not without an involuntary glance 
at her eldest daughter; and the Abbé withdrew, holding Emily by the 
hand. 

“What a good, kind man he is!” cried Mrs. Courtney ; “you don’t 
know what a comfort he has been to me, Agatha, or you would not look 
so grave. How people can say that Roman Catholics are not religious 
I cannot think! I wish I were half as religious as the good Abbé.” 

“Oh, do not say so, dear mamma!” cried Agatha; “his is, I fear, a 
false religion, which says, ‘ peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ Does it 
not deny us the only real comfort in our trials—the Bible ¢” 

“One cannot read oneself into a resigned state of mind,” said Mrs. 
Courtney ; “there are so many difficult things in the Bible that one is not 
always up to its study ; and, as the Abbé was rightly ueving, unlearned 
persons easily fall into sniataloes ' * 

“ But, mamma, was it not written for the unlearned and simple? and 
is it not, in all parts essential to salvation, plain and easy, so that he who 
runs may read }” 

“Well, well, I have no head for controversy,” said Mrs, Courtney 
peevishly, “I was just feeling soothed and cheered, and now you have 
upset me again, Agatha !” 

“T am sorry, dear mamma. I will say no more.” And Agatha 
sighed as she produced the packages, the sight of which, she rightly 
imagined, would best divert her mother’s mind. 

“Why, Agatha, are you not imprudent to buy such a large packet of 
coffee? and those rolls—and white sugar too! my child, I thought you 
were the economical one more than I !” 

Clara danced about with glee while these remarks were being made. 
“ Ah, mamma,” she cried, ‘‘ you don’t know what Agatha has been doing ! 
may I tell, Agatha? It is the lovely ring she has been selling to a Jew 
form Lyons.” 

“T ought to have got more for it,” said Agatha, putting the purse 
containing the remainder of her store on the table, “but I was glad to 
obtain even sixty francs.” 

“ Dear child, I am so grieved you should have to part with your little 
treasure—the only valuable ornament you have, I believe!” said her 
mother, kissing her. 

“Oh, I am only too glad to have anything to dispose of,” said Agatha ; 
“if ever we get another occasion, we will try if we have nothing else to 
part with.” 

“You know I parted with all we had that was worth anything, before 
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I left England,” said Mrs. Courtney, “except my watch ; there is always 
that to fall back on.” 

“ But we will save it if we can, dear mamma, and I think we may, if 
my plans succeed.” As she spoke there was a knock at the door. Clara 
ran to open it, and admitted, to her great surprise, the Abbé, accompanied 
by the lady they had seen at the inn. The Baroness de Fleurier was a 
woman of middle age, with sparkling black eyes and the remains of beauty, 
though looking far older than an Englishwoman of her years would have 
done. She was dressed with the exquisite taste of a Parisian milliner, 
‘for she was recently returned from a sojourn in the “great city ;” in her 
abord was all the lively courtesy usual to her country-women in general, 
added to the grace peculiar to the Provengals. 

“Madame,” said the Abbé, “I have the happiness of presenting to 
you my cousin the Baroness de Fleurier, who has called here to-day, more 
on your account than mine.” 

Mrs. Courtney expressed her sense of the attention, and her gratifi- 
cation at the acquaintance, but she was scarcely able to conceal her em- 
barrassment at being found with the manifestations of poverty around 
her, and as the quick eye of the Baroness glanced carelessly round the 
room, she fancied that she must be taking an inventory of the poor furni- 
ture, and sadly compared her well-worn black silk gown with the faultless 
attire of her visitor. But Madame de Fleurier soon put her at her eas 
by her good-humoured and pleasant manners. : 

“And so these are your elder daughters!” said she, ‘as to the 
youngest, the pretty Mdlle. Emilie, I have already made her acquaintance ; 
I found her with my cousin, the Abbé, and she is now in the garden 
with my Josephine. I congratulate you, madame, on having such 
charming children, it must be a consolation under many troubles.” 

“Indeed I have now no other comfort, madame,” replied Mrs. Court- 
ney ; “things are much changed with me since I quitted the lovely home 
I once possessed, on the banks of the Thames; our present lot is a 
very different one !” 

“In one respect, madame, it is difficult for me to feel as much as I 
ought for your reverses,” said the Baroness: ‘I foresee that I shall find it 
hard to regret what has been the means of bringing you to our neighbour- 
hood ; we profit by your misfortune ; but let us hope that we may in 
some degree reconcile you to the banks of the Rhone !” 

“You are very kind, I am sure!” cried Mrs. Courtney, “and I am 
most sensible of the goodness of M. l Abbé in introducing you to us.” 

“ Will you then, madame, do me the favour of returning my visit, 
and come to the chateau soon? ‘The little change may amuse the young 
people, and my daughter will be delighted to entertain them. Come as 
early in the afternoon as you can; if the walk-would be too much for 
you, I could easily send my barouche.” 

Mrs. Courtney assured her, with many thanks, that the walk would 
rather do her good, and the visit was arranged for the end of the week. 
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They all accompanied their visitors to the garden in search of the two 
children, whom they found in close conversation with a young gentleman 
who was leaning over the paling. 

“Ah, there is my son,” said Madame de Fleurier, “ he is just returning 
from a shooting expedition and seeing our carriage at the door, has stopped, 
I suppose, in order that we may save him the walk home. Raimond,” 
said she, raising her voice—her son looked up, and immediately joined her. 
He was a fine young man, of five or six and twenty. His chasseur’s cap 
sat lightly over the black and slightly-curled hair which shaded a counte- 
nance whose rather deep-set eye and handsome animated features, were 
characteristic of his country. His active, slender figure, though not tall, 
was not however low-sized, as is often the case with natives of the south 
of France. Altogether, Raimond was a more genuine Provengal than his 
mother, whose Parisian education had somewhat polished away the en- 
thusiastic fervour of her southern blood. At a hint from his mother, the 
young baron offered the game he carried in his bag to Mrs. Courtney, and 
with mutual civilities the party separated. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHATEAU DES ROCHES. 


Tsoucn Agatha rather dreaded the intimacy which she foresaw was 
likely to follow from the acquaintance with the famiby of De Fleurier, she 
could not help feeling some pleasure at the little variety afforded by their 
visit. Her life had been for the last few weeks one of incessant house- 
hold occupation (except the moments snatched from sleep, which she de- 
voted to her drawings), and the prospect of one holiday made her spirits 
rise in spite of herself, and she could not repress a little smile of pride as 
she took out the only white dress she had preserved, and which her own 
hands had washed and ironed. . 

No ornament remained to her now, nor did she wish for any ; but 
she found a ribbon to tie round little Emily’s waist ; while Mrs. Courtney 
arrayed herself in the best that was left of a once elegant wardrobe, not 
without a sigh at the recollection of it. 

“T wish, Agatha,” she observed, “that you had not made me sell 
everything I had that was really handsome, before we left. England ; I 
hardly like appearing before Madame de Fleurier in this old grey silk.” 

“Why, mamma, we wanted the money sadly for our journey, you 
know, and Madame de Fleurier will, no doubt, be very glad to see you 
in your grey dress; if she dees not, I, for one, shall not value her 
acquaintance.” 

“Well, my love, it cannot now be helped, at any rate. Come Emily, 
it is time to go, and do not keep running and jumping all the way, of 
you will over-heat yourself, and not be fit to be seen.” 
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“ Mdlle. Emily has such overflowing spirits to-day,” said the Abbé, 
who was about to accompany them, “that they are ready to escape by 
her feet! ah, happy age, when such trifles give pleasures so keen !” 

Mrs. Courtney smiled, and taking her little girl’s hand, they commenced 
the ascent to the chateau, for the road was up-hill nearly the whole way, 
and somewhat fatiguing therefore, on a warm morning like the present. 
It was now the beginning of May, and on favourable days, when the wind 
was not sharp, something of the fabled climate of Provence was realized by 
the strangers, and even Mrs. Courtney owned that it was really delightful. 
The pale yellowish-grey hue of the recks, which in winter had looked so 
cold and bleak, now contrasted well with the brilliant blue of the swift- 
flowing river, which, swelled by the melted snow from the northern hills, 
now dashed rapidly past its steep banks, while the clustered houses that 
formed the little town of St. André peeped forth from the fruit trees that 
surrounded them, and added to the cheerful beauty of the scene. 

The Chateau des Roches was beautifully situated upon a steep cliff, 
sheltered from the cold blasts by others still more lofty, which rose above 
it on one side; while, on the other, the ledges of rock, which sloped down 
almost to the edge of the river, had been made into a terraced garden, in 
whose sunny nooks the orange-trees gave forth a delicious perfume. The 
expected guests were warmly received by Madame de Fleurier at the 
door. ° 

“You must be quite tired with the toilsome ascent to our lofty perch !” 
said she; “you shall not go a step further till you have rested ; let us all 
sit down here, instead of adjourning to the salon.” 

They sat down accordingly in the wide porch, which was adorned with 
splendid oleanders and orange trees growing in large vases, placed alter- 
nately with statues, between the pillars, in the old French style. The 
Baroness now called for her daughter Josephine, a girl about eleven or 
twelve years old, looking much more pleasing in her garden costume, than 
as they had seen her before, in her Parisian bonnet. Certainly she was 
more like the shepherdess of romance that Clara used to dream of, as she 
tripped up the terrace steps, in her white muslin jacket and wide-brimmed 
straw hat, tied with a pink ribbon, while her black hair hung down her 
back in long plaits ; she was not pretty, but sprightly and interesting in 
countenance and manners, and greeted her young acquaintance with an 
easy and graceful cordiality which is rarely found in English girls of her 
age. 
The Abbé had been received with much pleasure by his relations, 
with whom he was evidently on the most confidential terms. 

“When I return from Paris,” said Madame de Fleurier, “my cousin, 
the Abbé, is wont to forsake his solitary lodging, and spend some months 
at the chateau, but now he tells me that he intends to remain there for 
some weeks longer; so you see, Madame, I have a powerful rival in 
you !” 

“Tam sure,” said Mrs. Courtney, “our loss will be great when M. 
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Y Abbé deserts us! we were very desolate at first, with no one to speak 
to, and his society has been so great a pleasure !” 

“T must hope that we shall often entice you hither when our good 
friend has left St. André for the chateau,” said the Baroness; “but 
Josephine, my love, these young ladies would perhaps like to see your 
room while their mamma and I are chatting here; you can introduce 
them to your governess, and show them all your little treasures that you 
brought from Paris.” 

Clara and Emily willingly accompanied Mdlle. Josephine to the pretty 
and elegantly furnished room, which was indeed as unlike a school-room 
as could well be imagined, and the numerous pictures, books, and musical 
instruments, with which her mother’s affection had liberally supplied her, 
amused them well till dinner time. At dinner the young Baron appeared, 
but no other guests joined the party. 

The evening was too tempting to be spent in-doors, and they all again 
repaired to the garden and took their coffee “en plein-air,” as the Baroness 
said, with the enjoyment of a most lovely view of mountain and river. 

“There's a scene for you, Agatha!” cried Clara, as the lengthening 
rays of the sun lit up the opposite banks of the “arrowy Rhone.” 

“Oh yes!” observed Emily, forgetting her promise of secrecy, “ that 
would just do for one of the beautiful paintings you are at work upon !” 

“ Ah, Mdlle. Agatha is “hn artist,” said Madame de Fleurier, looking 
up from her work frame ; “I trust we shall one day see her productions.” 

“You ought te come here and sketch,” said Raimond, approaching 
Agatha’s seat, “you can nowhere find better points of view; I am a 
miserable dauber myself, but I understand, what would make a good 
picture in better hands.” 

“You must not believe what my little sister says of my performances, 
M. de Fleurier, or you will ‘be much disappointed,” said Agatha 
smiling. ¥ 

“No, no, Agatha!” exclaimed the little girl, who had heard the re- 
mark, “he would not be disappointed ; and indeed if your drawings were 
not very clever, how could you expect to sell them ?” 

“Sell them!” cried Mrs. Courtney, starting : her words were echoed 
by the rest of the party, while Emily, recollecting herself too late, said, 
“Oh, I quite forgot, I was not to tell!” 

Agatha was now obliged to explain ; she was less afraid of the stran- 
gers than of her mother, for she imagined rightly that through the Abbé, 
they were acquainted with the present embarrassed state of the family, 
and would hardly be surprised at her efforts to increase the slender purse ; 
but Mrs. Courtney’s ideas were quite different from those of most French 
people on the subject of doing anything for bread. It was to her there- 
fore that, Agatha addressed her apology and explanation. 

“ Indeed, dear mamma, I only concealed my little plan, lest if it failed, 
I should occasion you disappointment. I thought, while our embarrass- 
ments continued, that no stone should be left unturned: you know it 
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is not like stitching shirts, or going to service, it is only exercising an 
accomplishment.” 

, “But how could you dream of selling pictures here, my dear child ? 
q Or how could I think of letting you hawk them about the country, even 
were there a chance of success }” 

“T never thought of such a thing, mamma: it is Madame Bertrand at 
the inn who has promised to undertake the offering of my little produc- 
tions for sale to the tourists who visit St. André. Among them we might 
7 find purchasers, I hope.” 

“1 am sure,” said the Baron, “we shall have double pleasure in look- 
ing at your portfolio, whenever you indulge us with a sight of it, now 
that we know the noble view with which you undertook the task.” 

“ And do you know she goes out at six in the morning to make her 
sketches!” cried Emily (who now began to think she had done her sister 

e a service, and might as well tell all she knew), “and then she works so 
hard to paint at them before mamma is down to breakfast, because now 
that we have no servant she has to do everything for us, you know; it is 
no wonder she is tired when night comes.” 

Agatha blushed, and tried to stop the chatterer in vain: luckily 
Madame de Fleurier was too occupied in talking to Mrs. Courtney, con- 
doling with her on her present uncomfortable situation and praising her 
daughters, to notice her confusion ; but Raimond, though he had the good 
taste to say nothing, could not prevent his countenance from expressing 

. the admiration with which such devoted conduct inspired him. To relieve 

Agatha’s embarrassment, however, he presently walked away on the 

pretext of gathering her a bunch of the fragrant orange-blossoms, which 
she had been admiring a short time before. 

As he put them into her hand, he could not help contrasting her with 
, the young ladies of the Parisian salons, and wondering what it was that 
gave such an indescribable charm to the young Englishwoman,—it was, 
not her beauty, for he had seen many handsomer ; perhaps it was the sim- 











: plicity and frankness of her manner, combined with the sweet repose of 
expression so rarely found in the votaries of the gay world, and which was 
l characteristic of Agatha’s countenance when she was silent. 


“Mamma,” said Josephine, after the guests had left them, “I think 
Mdlle. Agatha is like that Madonna which hangs in your room.” 
; “She is not so handsome as Raphael’s Madonna, my dear!” said 
’ Madame de Fleurier. 
’ “Perhaps not ; but she has that calm sweet look,” persisted Josephine, 
; “and then her soft braids of light hair—altogether she seems to me to 
1 have a saint-like expression, especially when she is not speaking.” 
" “Well, you are right there,” said her mother, “I fancy she is very 

serious too; she would be just the girl for a convent! I wish I could 

3 ’ persuade her to enter one: would it not be a good deed, cousin, if we 
converted the little heretic ?” 
“Her mother will be an easier task,” said the Abbé: “however, if 
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you could succeed with Agatha, it would be the greater triumph from its 
difficulty, and I perfectly agree with you that she would be suited to a 
religious life in many respects.” 

The young Baron’s voice expressed (more strongly than his words) his 
disapprobation of this idea, as he remarked that he could not conceive 
any woman being really happy in a convent, for that the only persons 
fitted for monastic life were gloomy fanatics, who could never be happy 
anywhere, and pointing to the white walls and dark cypresses of St. 
Catherine’s, now almost the only objects discernible in the deepening 
twilight, he added, “ For my part, I long for the time when that fine 
building shall be levelled to the dust, so that no more victims to fanaticism 
and bigotry can be imprisoned within its walls, and believe me, such a 
time will come !”—he spoke with unusual warmth, for he rarely alluded 
to these subjects before the Baronesse. 

“Dear Raimond,” said his mother, “I know your sad prejudices on 
this subject, but let me beg that at least you will not discuss them in 
presence of your young sister. 

** Poor child, I suppose I must let them make a fool of you like other 
women !” said he, stroking Josephine’s hair. ‘ But, mother, I cannot 
hold my peace if you put Josephine into a convent one day.” 

“My Josephine!” said his mother. “No fear she is an only 
daughter—I could not part with her: and besides, she has no vocation— 
a little giddy creature. It was Madlle. Agatha who struck me as suited 
to convent life, partly from her serious expression, and partly from some- 
thing she said.” 

“What was it?” said Raimond anxiously. 

“Why, I was observing to her how beautiful the sky looked just at 
sunset, and how the tints seemed to baffle the painter’s skill. She 
whispered, ‘It makes one think of a better world ;’ and I saw a tear 
glistening in her eye. I thought she was made for a religieuse. 

Raimond turned away as his mother ceased speaking; but perhaps 
it was well for him that the dusk prevented her seeing the emotion he 
could scarcely have concealed. 





(To be continued.) 

















































THE ILLUMINATED CITY. 


LIKE meteor visions faded, hath the glory passed te 
That gleamed on this fair City’s glittering brows awhile— 
A mystic dream of loveliness too bright to last— 
Quenched, as on Alpine heights, the sunset’s roseate smile, 


Throned proudly on her crags, the gray romantic town 
Was folded in right royal brilliance of array— 

Not Athens, on her classic steep with marble crown, 
More graceful, or so fair as she this Bridal Day. 


A lustrous panorama— Domes of light serene, 
And coronals high arched, of pearl and ruby gems, 
*Mid Palaces of splendour—graced the Northern Queen, 
Rivalling the fabled wealth of Eastern diadems. 


On monuments antique, Faith’s starry cross of fire 

Symbolled the struggling olden time with peaceful glow— 
While golden wreaths of light on Gothic tower and spire, 

Linked with the Past, in thought, high hopes still bright below. 


The City’s mural crown—its castled, rocky steep— 
Festooned with burning lamps along the shining wall, 

Flung off the gloom of ages from its war-worn keep 
And battlements, bedecked like some gay festive hall. 


From pinnacle and cliff, to vale and rock, afar 
The chorus-lights re-echoed with responsive gleam, 
Discoursing silent harmony, even as each star 
Speaks music to its fellows in a poet’s dream, 


A living parable, it likened to our view 

The Bridal City of prophetic visions old— 
Attired with star-like jewelry of every hue, 

In silvery crystal light, and garniture of gold. 


Thus shone the joyous City—as she shines no more— 
Shedding a strauge glad radiance from her ancient seat 

Along her winding river, on the sea, and shore— 
Mirrored in light ideal, clear, and soft, and sweet. 


Beneath the dark cold azure of our northern night— 
' The city sleeps again, in misty mantle gray, 
But Heaven’s own star-set Dome of quenchless, lasting light 
Unwearyingly illuminates i: day by day. 


Earth’s fairest cities pass—the Bridegroom and the Bride 
Will cease to gladden them, as now, with feast or song— 

As waned those fairy-lights that clothed in beauteous pride 
Epina—our old Scotia’s ‘‘ darling seat” so long. 


But she has priceless treasures that may never fade,— 
Memories and names illustrious decorate her still— 

Time cannot quench their glory,—foes dare not invade 
To steal those lights that gleam on every moor and hill. 


Above—around us—with imperishable ray, 
There shineth calmly on a better, holier light— 

A Lamp, with light from Heaven that leadeth not astray, 
And guideth to a City where there is no night. 


H. G. 
2N 
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The Lady's Literary Civenlar: 


A REVIEW OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN.’ 





Tae Story or Cervantes. By Ameria B, Epwarps. (Routledge.) 


Few writers could have a better subject for a hero than had Mrs. 
Edwards when she sat down to tell the story of Cervantes’ Life. For 
her the soldier, the scholar, the poet, had passed through startling’ vicissi- 
tudes in battle and slavery, and had written the finest romance in the 
world ; then, as regards labour-saving investigation, the loving care of 
Roscoe had collected, and his elegant pen had written, all the particulars 
of the great Spaniard. And yet the “Story of Cervantes” has many 
merits of its own, for which we thank the authoress. The volume is of 
pocket size, and in interest to boys second only to “Robinson Crusoe.” 
There are six note-worthy illustrations; the one where Cervantes is 
boarding the Turkish ship at Lepanto, where he lost an arm, being highly 
suggestive of the poet-soldier. 

The plan on which the bock has been written is very pleasing, al- 
though for the charm of a continuous narrative the biographical student 
has to pay a trifling toll to the Fiction which enlivens the road. Let 
every boy first read “The Story of Cervantes,” and then afterwards 
consult Roscoe’s Life of thé author of Don Quixote. To qualify this 
remark we must add that Mrs. Edwards has not altered historical facts in 
aught material ; indeed these form the groundwork of each chapter. But 
when describing the life of her hero at home or abroad, she has coloured, 
so to speak, the correct drawing with local tints and habits which may 
be quite true, and which are certainly picturesque of the times, places, and 
characters thus painted, although history only suggests the pleasant 
pictures that pass under the eye of the reader. 

In its present form the entire narrative, from the first page to the last, 
is pleasant and connected reading, for there is none of the biographical 
abruptness and hiatus which usually characterizes a “ Life.” All rough- 
nesses are made smooth and every angle rounded by the careful and loving 
fancy of the story-teller, and the result is Cervantes the Spanish 
student, Cervantes the courtier, Cervantes the soldier, the captive, the 
dramatic writer of some thirty pieces, and—crowning character !—author 
of “Don Quixote,” is ever the same grand, simple, and heroic gentleman 
which we believe him to have been, whether or no contemporary writers 
give us an authority for the conclusion, 
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Born of a respectable family, Cervantes in very early life was an eager 
reader and soon became, in secret, an author; his education was not in- 
different, and as a young man he entered the service of Cardinal Aquaviva, 
as page (Mrs. Edwards says as chamberlain, and infers as companion—we 
may well let this trifle pass), but soon wearied of ante-chambers and court 
life. Opportunity offering, he became a soldier-sailor and fought with the 
bravest at Lepanto. Subsequently, when returning to his native country, 
the Moorish pirates made him a prisoner, and despite his attempts to 
escape, they kept him for five long years in Algiers. He was at last ran- 
somed, and received from a grateful Government such marks of favour as 
were about equivalent to that of England when she made Burns a gauger. 
He then set up as author, and marrying, he did not miss love in life, 
and certainly secured fame after death, and not a little honour whilst 
he lived. 


SIsTERHOODS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ; with Notices of some Chari- 
table Sisterhoods in the Church of Rome. By Marearer Goop- 
MAN. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Ir Miss Sellon, the Superior of the Institution at Devonport, reads 
this book, as she will probably, she must either have the confidence of a 
bigot in her rules, the selfishness of a Jesuit in-her ambition, the cruelty 
of callousness, or she will modify the discipline of the Home that is 
a libel on the name of Sisterhood. There, if Miss Goodman may be 
believed, poor human nature, its impulses, its faith, its tenderness, its 
devotion, has been displaced by a cold and irreverent intellectual code 
which crucifies the heart, draining it of its warm flood, and leaves the 
soul to starve on a barren plateau elevated above the life of human hopes 
and fears. And for what? To nurse the sick, to minister to poverty, 
to teach the ignorant, to warn the careless? All this can be done with- 
out Sisterhoods and Lady Superiors! It is the work of thousands of 
tender-hearted women, who require no further promptings than that of 
human sympathy. According to Miss Goodman’s statements, Institutions 
similar in spirit and discipline have sprung up within the last few years, 
at the rate of three Institutions in every two years, and there are now 
upwards of twenty “Sisterhoods” established in Protestant England. 
And as all of them are private arrangements, the public cannot know, and 
if they did know could not interfere with these establishments. Now 
there are few gentlemen’s families in which some female member—daugh- 
ter, cousin, or sister—has not a tendency towards being what is called 
“religious,” and the ease with which she submits to artful arguments of 
propagandists, is made all the greater by the inevitable disappointments 
which come to many in their lives, But there is now an alternative 
to these sisterhoods for all warm-hearted women, who have time and 
sympathy to be profitably and religiously employed, as the paid Bible- 
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women of the metropolis prove, as the work already being accomplished 
in many other towns testify. Society has at last awakened to the truth, 
that whilst there are many more employments open to female industry 
than had previously been closed, so in spiritual work the clergy and phil- 
anthropist may well accept the co-operation of sisters as Deaconesses, or 
by any other title which may give character to their charitable missions. 
“ Sisterhoods in the Church of England,” cannot but do real service, for 
it points out the extensive existence of unemployed wealth and energy, 
and already the antidote is wrestling with the bane. Let the position of . 
woman be recognised, as it should be, as the helper of man in works of 
faith and charity ; give to the duties she voluntarily undertakes an 
honourable name, and the poor will be nursed, religion taught, and the 
struggling encouraged, by simple ladies who live in homes where parents, 
brothers, and friends keep the human heart it its right place with all the 
marvellous bonds which human tenderness and natural sympathies have 
created to bless mankind. 


MINIsTERING Men, oR Herons or MissioNARY ENTERPRISE. By the Rev. 
JAMES GARDNER, A.M., M.D., Author of “ Memoirs of Christian 
Females. (Dean and Son.) 


Tue long list of noble names which adorn the roll of apostolic 
teachers of Christianity in foreign lands has dwindled down to Yen in 
Mr. Gardner’s volume, from which some of the very foremost men are 
omitted. We grant that, at present, the book contains over 300 closely 
printed pages, but why adopt the all-inclusive title of Ministering Men, 
if only sketches are to be given of ten? The names of.those selected are 
the Rev. Henry Martyn, the Rev. Felix Neff, the Rev. John Eliot, the 
Rev. Wm. Carey, D.D., the Rev. John Campbell, the Rev. Robert Mor- 
rison, D.D., the Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D., the Rev. John Williams, the 
Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius, and the Rev. George Whitefield, A.M. 

Now there are doubtless many persons who will be glad to have in 
one convenient book biographical sketches of these good men, but let no 
reader suppose that the list of self-sacrificing missionaries is exhausted 
when he has gone through “ Ministering Men.” The good work of 
missionary labour is in many strong, able hands ; the command “ Go, teach 
all nations,” has been felt and is now inspiring many a zealous spirit with 
whom Mr. Gardner has yet to make acquaintance, if he would write the 
biography of “ Ministering Men.” Turning to the book before us, we 
find nine pages occupied by a sensible essay, “On the extension of the 
missionary spirit,” which concludes with an appeal to home support. The ~ 
vineyard is large and the labourers are many, and the basis of operations 
can only be limited by the bounds of the earth as increasing funds enable 
further extension to the missionaries’ present fields. Such examples as 
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this one volume furnish can hardly fail to send forth fresh labourers into 
every country ; but we cannot say that the author has added any grace to 
his narrative of the lofty endeavour and religious devotion exhibited by 
the objects of these memoirs: the style is cold, and even the eloquent 
Heber's life does not inspire. his biographer ; still, as the facts remain, 
the book is an interesting book. 


Avrora Froyp. By M. E. Brappoy. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers). 


Tue story of this heroine is strikingly similar to a French plot which 
we lately noticed in “Our Orcuesrra Staty.” A first marriage, subse- 
quent abandonment by the husband ; a second marriage, and the return 
of the first husband, who takes service under the second. Such are the 
situations in the “ Willow Marsh” played last October at Sadler’s Wells 
theatre. In Awrora Floyd we have the young lady, a banker’s daughter, 
falling in love (?) with a designing groom, a handsome man, who per- 
suades the heedless girl he is a gentleman in disguise. After the marriage 
Aurora is deserted, and she returns to her father, making the false state- 
ment that her husband is dead. The fine eyes of the lady now attract the 
admiration of Captain Bulstrode who, against his better judgment, 
makes her an offer, as does also the Captain’s cousin, John Mellish, a 
Yorkshire Squire. For obvious reasons both are refused ; but when 
Aurora, immediately after, reads in a foreign paper of the death of an 
English jockey (her husband), she avows her love for the Captain. How- 
ever, the lover’s mother writes to him a letter, and as Aurora will not 
explain the cause of her year’s disappearance from society Captain Bul- 
strode abandons his conquest, which falls to his less suspicious and more 
generous cousin, John Mellish, who accepts the banker’s daughter for 
better or for worse. In taking this step, Aurora, who believed her 
husband dead, did not commit any moral crime ; her crime is concealing 
from her husband her unfortunate position, when afterwards she knows 
the groom is alive, and, in truth, a trainer in the stables of Mr. Mellish. 
An interview by night takes place, and the squire’s wife offers the villain 
who had first married her £2000 to leave her in peace. Ultimately, 
Aurora becomes legally and openly the wife of the honest man and noble 
gentleman, John Mellish, and a happy mother of children, and proves 
her instincts are womanly and right when, under new and happier cir- 
cumstances, she has no excuse for the wilful indulgence of a proud and 
irregulated nature. 

The popularity of this novel is very great, and the coarse events and 
rugged passions of the story excite surprise, occurring, as they do, in a 
lady's book ; but we do not think the picture overdrawn ; nevertheless, 
the painting, however powerfully executed, is one that can only astonish— 
it can never please and never elevate, 
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RecouEctions or TARTAR STEPPES AND THEIR Inmaprrants. By Mars. 
Arkinson. With Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Mr. Arkrnson travelling in “Siberia,” and the “ Amoor,” with pen 
and pencil, described those countries in works, the merits of which the 
public has widely acknowledged ; and we now welcome from his wife, who 
travelled with him, her book, which, for real worth of its own, is likely 
to be as popular as those by her husband, quite as valuable and more 
interesting, in its descriptions of the countries and people she saw, and 
about which and whom the English reading public really know but very 
little. 





Verner’s Pring. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 3 Vols. (Bradbury and 
Evans.) 

Tue story which runs through these volumes (reprinted from “ Once a 
Week”) is ingenious and more original than the plots of ordinary novels. 
An old man leayes his estate to the second son instead of to the boy of 
his eldest son, but at the same time the heir, Stephen, is bound by his 
father’s expressed wishes to leave the estate, at his death, to the eldest 
brother’s boy. Upon this pivot the plot turns; those who possess the 
estate, and those who think they should enjoy it, of course feel animosity 
to each other, and in the subsequent love affair that draws in the heir in 
reversion, arise bitter disappointments and entanglements, which afford 
the authoress scope to display her skill in portraying domestic character. 
The weakness of man, and the fortitude and sweetness of woman are 
undoubtedly good themes for the pen of a lady author,-and these form 
the groundwork of “‘ Verner’s Pride.” 





Tae History or Itaty. By Miss Corner. New Edition Enlarged. 
(Dean & Son.) 

Miss Corner is the governess of little English boys and girls. They 
like the teacher and she likes teaching ; they understand her because she 
understands them, and for this reason all her school books, grammar, 
histories, etc., have our hearty recommendation. The present little work 
has been written up to date so as to include the late eventful times. All 
history has the interest of a romance and that of “Italy” especially. 





Tue Famity Prayer Boor. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) Part I, price 5d. 

Mornine and Evening Prayers for every day in the year, in large, 
handsome type, and written by some fifty of our most esteemed living 
divines, should, as they must, find a welcome wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. The first part contains thirty-two quarto leaves, two 
prayers being made to fill each leaf, whilst every day is headed with a 


reference to portions of Scripture appropriate for reading. In a future 
No. we shall refer to this Family Book. 
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Our Orchestra Stati. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1863. 


Royal English Opera, Covent Garden.—‘‘ The Armourer of Nantes,” a new opera, by 


Balfe, produced: the Libretto grounded on Hugo’s ‘‘ Marie Tudor,” by Mr. J. 
V. Bridgeman. Are, the reigning Duchess of Brittany, bestows many favours 
on Fabiani, Count de Beauvoir, for whom she feels a tender passion. Sixteen 
years ago the Count de Brissac had fallen in battle, and his estate coming under the 
control of the Duchess is given to her favourite. But the Count had a child 
which had been entrusted to the care of Raoul, a young Armourer of Nantes. 
Beauvoir, under an assumed name, pursues the young orphan when she has 
grown up to be a pretty girl, although he does not intend to make her his wife. 
Marie, the real heiress to the Count de Brissac’s estates, is flattered with the 
attentions of her fine courtier, and consents to meet him at an appointed place, 
whither the disguised Beauvoir hastens, when he is accosted by a Jew, who has 
just escaped from the captivity of sixteen years, and in whose possession are the 
papers which can restore Marie to her rank and inheritance. Between Jew and 
Count a scuffle takes place, and the Jew is killed, but not before the papers have 
been thrown away and picked up by a passer-by, Raoul the Armourer.  After- 
wards the Count tries to fix the murder of the Jew on Raoul ; when they part the 
latter is astonished to see the Count approach his, the Armourer’s house, and upon 
questioning his orphan ward, Marie, the honest man half suspects her of a discre- 
ditable intrigue. In the second act, a noble of Brittany, Villefranche, attempts 
to undeceive the Duchess as to the character of her favourite, De Beauvoir, and 
for this purpose Raoul and Marie are summaned to her presence. In the inter- 
view that follows Marie confesses her having made an appointment with the 
Count, when the Armourer, believing she can only escape disgrace by marrying 
the gallant, produces the papers which, establishing her rank and fortune, will 
make her even an eligible match for a Count. In a succeeding scene, the 
Duchess, alone with Raoul, asks him to show his dagger, and he draws one forth, 
the one with which the Count had stabbed the Jew. At sight of the weapon 
she shrieks, attendants rush in, and Raoul is arrested. This dagger involves 
the Count, who is condemned to death, from which even the efforts of the 
Duchess to save him are ineffectual, and he justly suffers for his crimes. In the 
third Act, Marie, the ward of Raoul, and her brave and faithful guardian, who had 
cherished the little orphan from affection quite as much as from duty, are made 
happy, as dramas and operas alike persist in making people happy. Mr. Santley, 
as the Villain; Mr. Harrison, as the Armourer ; the Misses Pyne and Anna Hills, 
as the Duchess and Marie, well fill the principal parts. Mr. Weiss, as the Baron 
Villefranche looks and sings excellently. The music of the opera does not satisfy 
the admirers of Balfe, judging it by his own standard, but there is sure to be 
several songs and pieces, in any of his works, which will become popular. As 
it is, ‘‘The Armourer of Nantes” does not add to fame of its composer, 
The secenery is highly attractive. 


FEBRUARY, 16, 


Princess's Theatre. ‘‘ A Winning Suit,” by Mr. Lewis Filmore, produced. It is a 


romantic drama of the school which has been well illustrated by works of lasting 
excellence such as the Honeymoon, the Hunckback, and others of the same class ; 
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and as such, the management of the Princess’s may be commended for the pre- 
sent attempt to revive works of sterling dramatic merit. There are four acts 
written in blank verse of very unequal power, but withal often terse and dignified 
and always interesting. The story is simple and indifferent, which makes the 
author's success in interesting the audience all the more conspicuous. Orelia, a 
Princess, niece of the King of Castile, has been matched to the King of Arragon, 
There is the customary young-lady-wilfulness, and the usual uncle-guardian’s 
sternness displayed in this position, for Ore7ia (Miss Sedgwick) objects to being 
arbitrarily disposed of to the royal wooer. Next the lady falls under*her uncle's 
displeasure, as he believes she has disgraced herself in forming a connection with 
a stranger who had been seen to visit the Princess. This stranger is her Cousin 
Roderick, who has to play the double character of Friend and Marplot throughout 
the piece. When cast into prison by the King’s command, the Princess is en- 
abled to escape by the aid of her cousin, who is the friend and plotter on behalf 
of the King of Arragon. Orelia, disguised as a peasant, takes service as bar-maid 
at a country inn; but here, whilst much liked, her hoighty-toighty, aristocratic 
munners offend the landlady who dismisses her and she finds a friend in a gold- 
smith (the King of Arragon in disguise), who takes her on her way to a convent in 
the neighbourhood. The travellers are pursued by the King’s soldiers, who have 
traced out the runaway Princess, and in her dilemma she consents to marry the 
goldsmith, as then the husband’s rights can protect her against her pursuers. 
Happily for the wilful maid, her goldsmith lover is the royal personage for whom 
she was intended, and when her uncle, the King of Castile, and her cousin Rod- 
erick arrive, explanations are given, and there is no longer any excuse for dis- 
tress, so the social characters are made happy by the accomplishment of their 
several pet designs, albeit the end has been reached by the bye-paths of adven- 
ture instead of the high-way of strict propriety. 

Effingham Theatre.—A novel and highly wrought drama, ‘‘One Shale Deeper,” 
brought out, written by Mr. Charles Verner. The scenes are laid in South 
America and the plot and passion turn on the love of a slayeholder’s son, Leonard 
Mowbray, for a quadroon named Nourka, contrary to the father’s wishes, who has 
selected Clara, the daughter of a wealthy neighbour, for his son’s wife. This 
latter young lady falls ill and is attended by a Dr. Nicholl, who discovers her dis- 
order is a mental one arising from repugnance on her part to marry Leonard. 
The wise physician effects a cure by marrying the heiress and thereby creates 
the hostility of the Mowbrays and a duel results. The meeting takes place at 
night, and the principals hold a torch in one hand and a pistol in the other. 
Leonard falls, and Nourka believing him dead throws herself into a torrent close 
by. The end is, however, made happy, for the quadroon is rescued and married 
to her lover Leonard, and Dr. Nicholl turns out to be Mr. Mowbray’s long lost 
eldest son, to whom therefore the heiress should belong. The preceding brief 
sketch shows the drama of ‘‘One Shade Deeper,” to be one of a striking 
character, and the scenery adds effect to the romantic incidents. 

Queen's Theatre.—‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” adapted from Miss Braddon's novel by 
Mr. Suter, produced. The construction being very similar to the version brought 
out, with the sanction of the authoress, at St. James’s theatre (noticed further 
on), we merely chronicle here the first appearance of the piece at the Queen’s. 





Fesrvuary 23. 


Drury Lave.—“ Bonnie Dundee,” by Mr. E. Falconer, the Lessee, brought out. The 
fate of this grand spectacular drama proves over again that the painter who — 
takes fine features from different faces, and combines them into one, wastes his 
labour—the result is a failure. Thus in Bonnie Dundee some of the finest 
theatrical effects ever attempted (although, when judged singly, perfectly suc- 
cessful) lose their attraction, and bring discredit on the management, It is 
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quite incomprehensible how the friends of the author, if they attended and saw 
the piece rehearsed, could ever have allowed ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” to be submitted 
to the public in its present form. Or, perhaps, Mr. Falconer has not upon his 
list ‘one honest cynic ” whose real friendship is stronger than the hurtful com- 
plaisance of common acquaintances, on which no man of the world, much less a 
manager of a theatre, should place reliance. Having made these remarks, we 
may briefly state that, whilst in Bonnie Dundee the greatest triumphs of modern 
theatrical effects are undoubtedly achieved, the drama itself, a sort of sensation 
Frankenstein, falls to pieces in representation, from want of the life-blood of 
dramatic interest. There is the framework of a giant, but not the vitality of a 
pigmy, in this curious production ; curious as being the work of an experienced, 
clever and successful manager. At one time, the conclusion of the second act, 
the critical scales were even, and an opinion, current in the theatre, despite 
drawbacks, the piece would’ be a great success. The third act reversed all the 
good wishes which the Highland games and gathering of the clans had called 
forth, and the audience was bewildered with scenes and events, much in the 
same way as a reader would be who should read through two-thirds of the Zvun- 
hoe of Sir Walter Scott, and then take up, by mistake, the burlesque of the same, 
lately produced at the Strand. Bonnie Dundee attempts to illustrate the Jacob- 
ite plot in which Claverhouse was engaged ; and when the romantic episodes of 
that attempt have been exhausted, a sensation sequel in the Massacre of Glencoe, 
is tacked on to the legitimate preceding story, and the curtain descending, left 
a crowded house in suspense whether the carpenters had not made a mistake and 
dropped the green baize instead of the act-curtain. The plot (?) introduces 
Helen Cameron of Lochiel, as a prettily-dressed Scotch heroine, a refugee with a 
family in the Highlands. She is constantly turning up to grace the several 
scenes, although we no more expect her than would Professor Owen to see a 
mermaid in the Bay of Dublin. This pretty lady is beloved by Allastor Mac- 
donald (who is really a M‘Ian), and. the love, that won’t run smooth, of these 
two, add amusement to the more stirring political scenes. In the end the lovers 
are landed, happily married, having escaped from their stormy sea of troubles, 
and particularly that Massacre of Glencoe, which is introduced to pile the agony 
of the piece. Mr. Falconer must withdraw Bonnie Dundee, but the good money, 
two or three thousand pounds, he has spent on the scenery need not be lost, for 
with skilful adaptation, a drama might be written which the very magnificent 
tableux would illustrate, even in its present form ; the sight-seer should not miss 
the unequalled spectacles of the Highland Mountains, and the ‘‘ Gathering of 
the Clans,” but he must visit ‘‘ Drury Lane” with the expectation of feasting his 
eyes and laughing at a Burlesque intended to be a serious, sentimental and 
romantic drama—a very theatrical monster, such as Gulliver might have wit- 
nessed in his travels. 


** Jeanie Deans.” —Versions of Sir Walter Scott’s story are now running at the 
: tj g 


Marylebone, Pavilion, Royalty, and Effingham theatres, besides being played at 
the Westminster and Surrey houses. Such a rage to perform one piece seems highly 
discreditable and unfair, and is owing to the éclat given to the play, by its per- 
formance by Mr. Boucicault and his company. His version arrests, first, public 
notice and approval, the criticisms of the press widely advertise his success, and 
lo! a story, that is common property, supplies a subject to half a dozen other 
houses, and Jeanie Deans has to bear her crtel trials, until the people of London 
sicken over their iteration. 


FEBRUARY 23. 


Grecian Theatre.—‘‘ The Shadow of Wrong,” an adaptation from the French, brought 


out. The story turns on the love of a miser’s son for an orphan girl whom the 
miser has wronged. The interest is built up on piles of wrong and crime ; but, 
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eventually, the brother of the orphan girl, armed with a document he has 
secured by chance, is able to return threat for treat; the piles are swept away, 
and in the wreck which follows, love and justice win the shore. The piece 
strongly exhibits the power of miserly avarice over the mind. When an un- 
scrupulous money lender has deeply wronged an orphan, and when his own son 
falls in love with her, we might suppose that even avarice would then compound 
with its conscience, and approve a match that would thus restore the coveted 
gold to the rightful owner, and without exposure ; but no! the miser even then 
loves the money better than his son’s happiness and his own peace of mind, and 
keeps his clutch on his treasure, until retribution does what conscience and dis- 
cretion had tried in vain to accomplish. Such a situation is undoubtedly one 
of high dramatic interest. 


FEBRUARY 23. + 


St James's Theatre.—‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” produced ; adapted by Mr. George 

































Roberts, with consent of the authoress, from Miss Braddon’s popular-nove]. If 
we make no mistake in our prediction, Miss Herbert of the St James’s theatre 
will be, in the future, as mich identified with the character of Lady Audley as 
Mr. Sothern at the Haymarket is identified as the veritable Dundreary. The 
success of this piece is real and sudden, and this is as it should be, for the stage 
has rarely, if ever, been adorned by finer scene-painting, and by more striking 
acting in the case of the principal part, or by careful personation of the second- 
ary parts. It was Miss Herbert’s good fortune to be at once accepted by the 
audience, as exactly suited in personal appearance to personate the fair-haired, 
brilliant and fascinating blonde, Lady Audley ; but far higher merit is displayed 
by the actress in giving a vitality to the intriguing, daring and accomplished 
heroine of Miss Braddon’s novel,—indeed, Miss Herbert not only looked Lady 
Audley, but really was that titled sinner, such as she lives in the book, and those 
who have read the work will know what subtlety, undaunted courage and double- 
faced dissimulation must be portrayed before a likeness to the original could 
he produced. That such a likeness is produced, is Miss Herbert’s last and 
greatest triumph. The drama exhausts in two acts the plot of the novel. 
George Tallboys finds himself compelled to leave his wife and seek a fortune in 
Australia. Returning to England he reads an account of his wife’s death. 
Meanwhile, his wife has re-married to Sir Michael Audley, a baronet with a 
grown-up daughter, and the kind old man is completely under the influence of 
his young and second wife. The latter’s present position is next threatened by 
a visit to Audley Court of Robert Audley, the baronet’s nephew, who brings with 
him his friend—and by a fatality this friend is Tallboys, the first husband. <A 
recognition takes place in the library: the lady recriminates her husband’s 
reproaches ; he had abandoned, deserted her, and now he must leave her in peace. 
He threatens to expose her. Then comes the first grand outburst of passion ! 
Lady Audley dares him to doit. ‘‘ Doit—at your peril,” she exclaims, springing 
before him like a fury. A struggle ensues, during which an opportunity occurs, 
in the grounds, and Lady Audley takes the fatal moment, to thrust her husband 
off his balance into a well. Does remorse follow? not a pang, but a feeling of 
exultation, and the wretched woman bounds back into the library, ringing out 
the one word, ‘‘free.” But the end is not yet; Robert Audley secks to account 
for his friend’s sudden disappearance and, watching his uncle’s young wife, makes 
him suspect her; and he loses no opportunities of thrusting home hints and 
questions ; these are all parried with excellent skill, and this duel of words in 
polite life, is one of the most finished performances ever witnessed - on the stage. 
Lady Audley, however, sees that Robert suspects, perhaps knows, her secret, 
and she continues to be offended with the visitor to Audley Court, and Sir 
Michael inhospitably shows his nephew the door. The guest goes to the village 
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inn, where lives Luke Marks, now the landlord, but formerly under-gamekeeper 
to Sir Michael. This Marks had witnessed the scene between Lady Audley and 
her first husband, and had afterwards rescued the drowning man from the well, 
and, as a means to extort money from his former mistress, Marks keeps Tallboys 
concealed. The climax is then brought about by the wretched woman visiting 
the inn the very night that Robert Audley takes refuge there, She has been 
again summoned under « new threat of exposure, and whilst she is pacifying the 
drunken landlord, Robert overhears the conversation, and he feels he has now 
sufficient grounds to expose the murderess of his friend. The chance of doing so 
is scarcely allowed him, for Lady Audley contrives to set fire to the old house, 
and escapes to the Lime Tree Avenue leading up to Audley Court. Whilst here 
remorse fastens on her heart for a time: in the sighing of the wind she hears 
moaning voices, the voices of the dead : then the moon-lighted walk becomes 
ruddy, the house is now on fire, and courage comes again to Lady Audley as she 
thinks both the men, who are masters of her secret, are perishing in the burning 
ruin. At this time the turret bell tolls at Audley Court ; the baronet has sud- 
denly died, whilst a group of servants and villagers come round, attracted by 
the house on fire, from which, half-dressed, Robert Audley is seen escaping. He 
seeks the lady, and at once denounces her as a murderess. Of course she scorns 
his words ; then Luke Marks, nearly burnt to death, is brought on a litter to 
make his dying confession to ‘‘ Master Robert,” and, at this moment, the excite- 
ment of the audience is at its highest pitch. Still, against ail statements, the lady 
displays indomitable courage, and demands proofs! Whilst the very words are 
on her lips, the husband she believes to be drowned re-appears, and the guilty 
woman is overwhelmed at last : then when threatened with the lunatic asylum, 
which the insanity of her crimes shows to be her proper home, she escapes that 
doom by taking poison, and this ends the drama. The acting of Mr. Frank 
Matthews, Mr. Arthur Stirling, and of Mr. Gaston Murray, in rather weak parts, 
was highly finished and careful, and the two set scenes of the Library and Lime 


Tree Walk are, in themselves, the most satisfactory of any we have seen anv- 
where, 









































CURRENT HISTORY OF LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


Fesrvuary Ist.—SUNDAY. 


FEBRUARY 2D.—Monpay. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—The Government Commission appointed to inquire into 
the constitution and management of the Academy, is comprised of Lords 
Stanhope, Hardinge, and Elcho, Sir E. Head, Messrs. Stirling, H. D, Seymour, 
and H. Reeve. 


Ositvary.—Dr. Kinahan, Professor of Zoology in the Government School of Mines, 
died, aged 34 years. In the ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy” his contributions were always of value to the naturalist. 
c Yesterday died, Mr. H. Beverley, Comedian, and brother to Mr. 
William Beverley, the eminent scenic artist. 


FEBRUARY 3p.—TUESDAY. 

Lunar Photographs.—My. Bennett, publisher of Dr. D’Orsan’s photographs (which 
imputation makes ‘out copies of those by W. De la Rue), writes to say Dr. 
D'Orsan does not respond to the applications made to him to furnish dates 
when his negatives were taken. The conclusion therefore at which Mr, Bennett 
arrives is that the imputation is correct and he states he shall therefore discon- 
tinue the publication of ‘‘ Our Satellite.” 

Ethnological Socicty.—Paper read ‘‘ On the Typical Races of Man,” by Robert Dunn. 


Copyright.—Mr. Foster, of the Society of Arts, states the English Law does employ 
the words, which in Germany were thought to meet all difficulties, forbidding 
“the multiplication of copies by any mechanical process.” Photographers, 
copying an engraving, maintain their process is not mechanical, but chemical. 
Such word splitting is an objection soon cured. 

Photographic Society.— Anniversary meeting. Prize medals awarded. 


FEBRUARY 4TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. Colley Grattan has been appointed Consul at Teneriffe. Literary men have 
lately received several Consulships. 

Statues in St. Pauls.—Five new works have been erected <A cenotaph to Lord 
Melbourne and his brother, by Marochetti; a statue of Hallam, by Theed; a 
statue of Turner the painter, by M’ Dowell; a statue of Sir John Lawrence, by 
Lough ; and a statue of Sir Wm. Napier, by G. G. Adams. The critic of the 
“‘ Atheneum” does not waste admiration on either one of these marble men. 

Socicty of Arts.—Paper read on the cooking depéts for the working classes recently 
established in Glasgow and Manchester, with suggestions for introducing them 
in the metropolis. A pleasant article in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine” will afford 
the reader much information on this interesting subject. We may note that in 
these philanthropic yet pecuniarily successful establishments, young WOMEN 

‘‘quick and handy” dispossess the men waiters of ordinary eating houses. 














LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


FEBRUARY 5TH.—THURSDAY. 

“‘ Fine Arts Quarterly Review.””—Is the name of a periodical shortly to be issued under 
eminent patronage. Neither the ‘‘ Art Journal,” nor the ‘‘Sculptor'’s Journal,” 
occupy the ground they might, nor are they accepted by artists and the public 
as we trust this new Review may be—for then a taste for true art may be 
expected to advance whenever an authority exists to say what true art is. 

Camilla’s Husband, it is stated, was married at the Theatre Gymnase nine years ago ; 
so the Maurice Warner of the Olympic is a bigamist, and the original play of 
Mr. Watts Philips an adaptation only. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Among other subjects of interest Mr. W. S. Walford showed 
a transcript of a roll of arms (180 coats) of the thirteenth century. The roll 
shows the double headed eagle adopted by Germany a century earlier than 
hitherto supposed. 

FEBRUARY 6TH.—FRIDAY. 

Aborigines.—In the colony of ‘‘ Victoria” these are told by the numerals 2165. Bad 
habits and a wandering life will probably soon cause this remnant of a people 
to become extinct. And yet civilisation in New Zealand has educated one of 
the Maori kings to start a newspaper ! : 

Mr. Walter Lacy has been appointed Professor of Elocution at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

FEBRUARY 7TH.—SATURDAY. 

Mr. Field has received a noble present from the Artists comprising the ‘Society of 
Painters in Water Colours.” In acknowledgment of legal assistance an album- 
portfolio has been presented, containing a sketch from each of the fifty-four 
members. 

OsiTtvary.—Mrs. Hullah has just died. She was a pupil of the Royal Academy and 

wife of the eminent musician leader who has done for the masses 
what had been thought impracticable to do. 


Fresrvary 8ru.—SUNDAY. 


FEBRUARY 9TH.—Monpay. 
British Institution.—Opening of Exhibition by Modern Artists. 


FEBRUARY 10TH.—TUESDAY. 
Scandinavia and India.—A paper, lately read by Professor Holmboe, at Christiania, 
contains strong evidence that the ancient systems of weight in both these 
countries were identical, as are many words in both languages. 


FEBRUARY 11TH.-—WEDNESDAY. 

Competent Architects.—Messrs. A. Asphitel, G. G. Scott, and M. D. Wyatt, as 
examiners, have tested, by competitive trial, the abilities and knowledge of 
nineteen gentlemen who submitted themselves, and passed eight of them. 
The examination is very searching, running through various professional and 
general branches of knowledge and occupying six days ; 6000 marks will entitle 
the candidate to a certificate of proficiency, and 4000 marks beyond are allowed 
to define and distinguish extraordinary ability. This step, taken by the archi- 
tects, shows a reliance on their strength, is a tribute to the value of competi- 
tive examinations and should advance the profession of an architect in public 
opinion. Certainly, it is likely to stop ignorant men assuming, without licence, 
a title to which they have no claim. 

Royal Society. —Very important report read of the Council on the Papyri from the 
Museum of Mr, Mayer at Liverpool ; this report condemns the whole collection 
as forgeries; and afterwards Mr. Aldis Wright produced the strongest evidence, 
in another matter, which challenged the credit of Simonides and pilloried him 

as being what, for years past, English Savans have believed him to be. 
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Fesrvary 12TH.—THURSDAY. 

A Coloured Pulpit has been erected for a church at Scarborough. The use of diverse 
coloured marbles has probably led to the employment of colour decoration, in 
the present instance on wood, which affords opportunity for the introduction of 
figures in the panels. If the effect is found to be good, pulpits are likely to 
become works of art beyond the art of cabinet-makers. 

Royal Society.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales elected a Fellow. Paper 
read ‘*On the Telescopic Appearance of the Planet Mars.” We hope the con- 
junction of the Prince of Wales with Mars does not auger a warlike future. 


FEBRUARY 13rH.—FRIDAY. 

Liverpool Academy.—The Exhibition of Paintings, which has existed forty years, 
will not, this year, take place. Probably the artists have rightly judged that 
the cotton famine leaves no funds to buy pictures; and we hope that when the 
present shadow has passed away, the works of the artists may find their place 
again on the Academy’s walls. 


Fesrvary 14TH.—SATURDAY. 

Australian Books.—Mr. Frank Fowler, the author of ‘Southern Lights and 
Shadows,” a book which had its day a few years ago, finds the work resusci- 
tated, not by a demand for a new edition, but, as he thinks, a systematic 
re-production of its sentiments, descriptions, and even words in the new book of 
a Divine, Fred. J. Jobson, D.D. The array of quotations, in columns side by 
side, to an impartial reader, establishes this case of literary larceny. 

Cherubini’s Medea.—Selections given of this almost unknown masterpiece at the 
Crystal Palace concert. 





Fresruary 1§TH.—SUNDAY. 


FEBRUARY 16TH.— MonDay. 

Great Exhibition Building.—Open free, by leaving address card, until 28th instant. 
Two architectural plans for improving the external appearance of the present 
building satisfactorily demonstrate that for a comparatively trifling outlay this 
edifice may be made as grand looking as it is undoubtedly convenient. 


FEBRUARY 17TH.—TUESDAY. 

Lord Rosse.—Installed as Chancellor of the Dublin University. The Ode had been 
written by Dr. Waller and set to music by Dr. Stewart. A honorary degree 
was conferred on Mr. Whitworth as a mechanical inventor. 

Ethnological Society.—Paper read, by the President, ‘‘ On the Origin of the Gypsies.” 


FEBRUARY 18TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Postage Stamps now introduced in Turkey will soon be common to increase collectors’ 
Albums. 

Railways over Mountains.—Au English Company propose to carry a line over Mont 
Cenis whilst the seven years more of tunnel work is progressing. The Americans 
often demonstrate to us what feats science can achieve, and in their iron road 
over the Alleghany Mountains, have supplied a successful precedent for similar 
undertakings. . 

Society of Arts.—Paper read, ‘‘On the Best Means of Promoting the Growth and 
improving the Quality of Cotton, in India.” 


FEBRUARY 19TH,—THURSDAY. 
Pompeii.—The works here continue to yield results. A mass of coins and jewels, 


and the figure of a man (plaster cast taken before removal), have lately becn 
excavated. 
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Royal Society.—Paper read by Mr. W. Crookes, ‘On Thallium,” a new and very soft 
metal recently discovered. To pursue experiments, still further than has been 
yet done by Mr. Crookes, the Society granted him a sum of money, 


FEBRUARY 20TH.—FRIDAY. 

Royal Academy.—The pictures for the coming Exhibition are to be hung under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Frith, C. Landseer, and Abraham Cooper. 

Lunar Photographs.—Dr. D’Orsan, the author of ‘‘ Our Satellite,” emphatically con- 
tradicts his own publisher’s assumption, and states that he can afford the 
strongest proofs of the originality of his photographs—that as they were taken 
they were made known to his scientific friends, etc. etc. Notwithstanding this 
letter, the amenities of controversy are such, that Mr. Warren De La Rue and 
others still believe the same to be only copies, and fo clear himself from all 
imputation, Dr. D’Orsan must give a specific, instead of a general denial, to the 
charge against him. 

Geological Society.—Annual Meeting, Professor Ramsay, President, re-elected. 


FEBRUARY 21sT.—SATURDAY. 


Clifton Suspension Bridge.—The works here have commenced, and the chains from 
Hungerford will hang in graceful curves over the Avon. The connecting road 
this bridge will afford is likely to treble the value of the ground for Building 
purposes. 





FresrRvuary 22p,—SUNDAY. 


FesBruary 23p.—Monpay. 

Burke and Wills’ Memorial to be erected at Melbourne. Thé commission has been 
given to Mr. Summers, whose design was chosen. The leader is slightly in ad- 
vance of his fellow martyr, who, with pencil and note-book stands ready to record 
the progress of the enterprise. Such men should be remembered, as these will 
be, in bronze. 

Institute of British Architects.—Paper read ‘‘ On Artificial Stone.” 


Oxnituary.—Mr. George Genge, died at Peckham Grove, near London. As a vocalist 
he was well known, and at any concert where he was announced to 
sing ‘‘ Sally in our Alley,” there was sure to be a good attendance. 
Those who once heard him would always remember a voice that 
was different from every other vocalist present in its high range. 


FEBRUARY 24TH.—TUESDAY. 
London Anthropological Society.—First meeting. Introductory address by the Pre- 
sident, Dr. James Hunt. 
Zoological Society.—Amongst other Papers read, was one by Mr. Buckland, ‘‘ On his 
experiments in hatching and rearing salmon and trout by artificial means.” 


OpitvARY.—Daniel Whittle Harvey. He was Chief Commissioner of the City Police 
since its establishment in 1839. Old Politicians will remember Mr. 
Harvey as one who stood in the front ranks of Progress, and elo- 
quently expounded public opinion, years ago when, in his place in 
Parliament, he stood almost alone. He was a powerful writer, in the 
‘* Weekly True Sun” and other papers, and as a prepossessing orator 
his influence in the House of Commons was very great. The brilliant 
career before him thirty years ago, was diverted into the one of use- 
fulness which he held for a quarter of a century. 


FeBRUARY 25TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Royal Hortioultural Society.—First Exhibition of Spring Flowers, 
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British Archeological Association.—Brouze mask of Satyr, with eyes and teeth of 
silver exhibited. Papers read ‘‘On Ancient Nielli,” illustrated by specimens of 
different periods. 

Society of Arts.—Paper read ‘‘ On the Present Position and Future Prospects of the 
Supply of Cotton,” by Mr. J. Cheetham. 


FEBRUARY 26TH.—THURSDAY. 
MS. Hebrew Testaments.—Abraham Firkowitch, a scholar and for thirty years a ec .- 
lector of rare MS., obtained in the Crimea and Caucasus 124 original copies of the 
Old Testament, and Letters, Inscriptions, Translations, ete., of the very highest, 
antiquity and value. These, after strict examination, the Russian Government 
has purchased for 100,000 silver roubles, and in possession of this collection 
owns a unique treasure which will consecrate the Imperial Library where it:is 


lodged. 


FEBRUARY 27TH.—FRIDAY. 


St. Paul's Cathedral.—The design of M. de Triqueti, representing the Transfiguration, 
has been selected for decorating the apse. 


FEBRUARY 281TH.—SATURDAY. 
OpiTvARY.—Madame Damoreau Cinti, aged 63, has just died. She retired from the 
stage in 1844, upon which as a singer she was almost unrivalled. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet's works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles suitable 
to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespearania, would much oblige 
by communicating with “J. O. HaLiiIweELL, Esq., No, 6 St. Mary’s Place, West 
Brompton, London, S. W.” 
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